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Diagnostic and Resource Teaching is a collection of 
selected from those picsentcd at the 49th Annual International CEC ConvonUoii, 
Miami Beach, Florida, April 18-24, 1971. These papers were collected and 
compiled by Iho Council for }:xccption?.l Children, ArlliigtA>n, Virgii.fa, Other 
collections :.apcrs from the Convcniicii have been con'ipiled one! arc a’/ailable 
from the EHIC Document Rep roduction S<irv4cc. Other colIecUons may ho 
found by con^ulUng the Institution Index cf Resea r ch in Educati on under Council 
for Exceptional Children or lie Subject I idcx under Exceptional Child Education 
Titles of thr sc other collections urc: 

Deaf- Blind, Language, ar.d Behavior Problems 
Gifted and Devclopmcrital Potential In Women 
ond the Disadranlaged 
Infantile Autism 

Local, Stale, and Federal Programs 
Ihyslcal Handicap 

Pro and Inscrvicc Teacher Preparation 
Gpcclfic Subject Programs fr»* BMRs and TMHs 
Trends and Issues in Special Ed cation 
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Dlack-WliJte Utcrary Ivclnlions: Thenmtic l^rallels 

G^vendol}’!! Cooke 
University of Connecticut 



A number of years 3*50 my precocious junior high school b t'other came home 
from school and asked me Claude McKay were tdack. I told him yvs and asked 
him why did he ask me that question. He resoontlcd thfi Claude McKay's poem 
"I We Must Die" had been discussed in his history class that day and the teacher 
had rot made menWor; of McKay's race. She had discussed the |X)em in terms of 
Wlti.ron Churchill's use of It as a challenge to soldiers in World War II. My brother 
left / he room, but a few minutes later he returned to ask if Gwendolyri Brooks was 
black. ^ OrK'c again I said yc::, and asked him why he had asked the question. "Well." 
he fa Id, "one day In my Kngllsh class w'^ read a [voom by Gwendolyn Brooks fi'om our 
poetry anthology; there was no mention in the text about her race and the teacher 
didn't say If she was black or while. 1 remember roidlng somewhere. " he continued, 
"that she was black but I wasn't sure and so I tfoughl I'd ask you. By the way," he 
added, "they could have put a picture of her In the book, like ihcy did of some of 
the other poets, couldn't they?" I explained lo my brother why I thought the editors 
hadn't ln.?ludcd a picture. 

I couldn't concentrate on my work after the brief talk with my broliicr. How 
Immoral U was, ( thoug^l, that ycl another generation of potentially gifted and creative 
black yourgslers wtjuld grow up Ignorant alx)ut the literary contributions that black 
writers have made to American Utoratui".:. If the parents or families of these 
youi^g.iiers do not provide this ►nportant informa*'on abovil the cultunl contributions 
of Mack writers, I said (o my.s^lf, in alt probability they will not ^et this information 
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in the schools. I %'ondcr If editors of short story a:.tholo£;ies, poe try aotholoi;ics, 
AOiCrlcan literature anthologies, essay anthologies, etc. •' realize the possible 
effects fi 3y could have on the self-concepts of yo^jngsters by identifyirg the 
ethnic background of writers ineludtd in their anthologies? \ ask you - don't ‘ve 
owe It to all of our youngsters and especially youngsters who may have thc|X)tcntiai 
to make great literary conli lout Ions themselves, to tell them the ethnic background 
of (he writers they study? Or should wc aUov/our hIgh-i>otentlal youth to think 
ethnicity Isn’t important? How can a student fee) proud to be Mcxlcir-.i- American, 
Puerto Hlcan, Oriental, Italtan, Jewish or I3Iack when he asks his teacher, "WTicre 
do my ancestors fit In this set up? What contrlbutlon.s have wc made to American 
literature?’* , and the teacher gives him a blank stare? Indeed, ethnicity does 
mailer when wc f.ro concerned with the development of high-|X)tentlal yciungslers' 
solf-conccpt s and when wc consider these youngnter s as reconstruct (crisis who 
win become the leaders of our society and transmit the roprosentaUvo thoughts of 
the time. 

I know many of you In the aiidlencc are saying to yourselves that there Id 
p wealth of race- related materials available now. I admit the response for meaningful 
materials for o ir >'oulh has been speedy; however, it Is the nature of fh.ls response 
that causes som? educators to ha\e grave double i bout Its sincerity. Let*s take 
KngUsh materials which focus on black writers’ conlrlbullons us on example. 

When the Kngllsh curriculum has been mL^flflcd to incl uc?n literary woiks 
by black writers, It has too often been aimed at the rclu'^tant reader or It has been 
compiled as ”suppU mcnla rv materials. " It would uppear that only reluctant rcaivrs 
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need to know that there are bl?;ck writers who have contributed to American 



literature. Or -- has it erroneously bccMi concluded that only black boys and 
i^rls are reluctant readers, and this gesture Indicates that they arc not being 
denied the knowledge tlial black writers haul made literary contributions to 
American llleralure? 

The materials for the reluctant reader include those by the Macmillan 
Gateway English progranj, the »Scopc books published by llarpeij and How^ and Etolt, 
Jllnchail and Winston’s I mpact scries. All Include a fair umount of material by 
and about black pe ople, c::ccrpts from bioEraphlcs, stories, photographs. None, 
however, are hiiended to replace the big, expensive bound, lavishly Illustrated 
literature textbooks which arc used In most schools. Don't (hirk for oiic minute 
that tho more perceptive black yomgsters arc not aware of the fact that these 
materials were not designed for llicm. They know when they arc being short 
changed. Their apparent lack of interest In these materials would seem to be 
0*1? sign of their awareness. 

The future of the ’’supplementary materials” Is nebulous. The word supplementary 
implies that it Is an expendable; rather than necessary, part of the curriculum and glveii 
the day when cducato'.'s lose (ntcrcsl In black materials (and some do see It as another 
fad to be woalhcrcdl, these leusons and units may well disappear. 

Hlglrpotcntial youth are flipped” to supplementary materials, loo. They :<now 
that the materials are for temporary use only, and that they ’'really aren't Important . ” 

For those curriculum specialists wtv? are truly Interested In making English 
malc’^lal meaningful for our hlgh-^polcnilal youth, two courses of action remain open. 










.Separate courses covering the canon of literature by black writers can be the 
step takon» or literature by black writers c«in be Included in the regular curriculum 
u'.tllxlngthe thcmaMc approach. The latter course of action, utilising (he thematic 
approach. Is advocated here. The thematic appi^oach enables our youth to study 
American literature In its proper perspective. To sec certain themes lecurrlng 
In the works of both black and white w’ritcrs who have sometimes lived In separate 
worlds and decades apart, and to observe man uucsilonlng the meaning of life, 
searching for values and res(X)nding to human rclatlorships should enhance young 
people's personal, social, and moral adjuslnierts as well as their self- concepts. 
Mojco\*cr, this method Insures that all students will be exposed to literary works 
by black wrltcrj. 

To holi>lhe teacher who Is inlereBtccI In including literary werks by black 
writers on a pcmianenl basis in his Amcrlcen literature class, T wrote a curriculum 
package entitled ’^Black-White Mtcrary Helal’ons: Thcnmtic Parallels, ” Thl.^ 
package Is no panacea; it is a beginning which the creative tcaciicr can enlarge t:|X)n, 
There arc four units in the package and each unit inJudes iHcrary works by black 
and while svrltors. The units focus on the thctm ,s of ’’Dreams vs, HcalifyV ’’Senslllve 
Man vs. Violent Society/’ ’’Conformity vs. Individualism”, and ” Loneliness. ” Black 
llt^'rature as a icgular part of the curriculum Is i godsend to the teacher who wants 
to deal with genulie communication problems (r too c’assi'oom. Black writers like 
James Baldwin, William M, Kelley, Richard Wright, and Gwendolyn Brooks confront 
deeply, honestly, and humanly the issues that our sludenln fearfully struggle with In 
tbe'r inner worlds. For examfi?, A R aisin in the Sun and Go Tell U On The Mouncain 
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portray young people struggling to assert their own Independence and identity 
against their parents. Go Toll It On The Mountain also gives our youth a chance 
to talk about the touchy subjects of religion and iliegiUriiacy. 

SoiTiC of you are still probably saying ’’Bui why the thematic appit>ach?^^ 

My ansv'er is the thematic approach to literature In a vital way is a point of view -- 
a point of view that shapes the material of cn artistic work. U may act strongly, 
as a positive assertion, or more subtly and pervasively, as an unobtrusive but 
cDntrolllng attitude. This approach allows one to group works of dilferent genres 
Into a lx>nd which enables each work to gain in the sen so that each work has power 
beyond Usclf by being one of a group. Juxtaposing several selections with the same 
then e provtdcfi a basis for discussion of the content that develops the theme In one 
selection, as ‘.veil as a comparison and contrast of the use of content to develop the 
theme in the other r.olccUons. ThU; kind of discussion wil?, of necessity, focus 
atiicntlon on the Utcrary techniques by means of which dcvotoj>mont of theme Is made 
possible. l>ookln,^ at the technique then, the polci tially glflcti and creative student Is 
able tr see lucldiv the parallels of good f nd bad techniques eniployexJ by black aril w hJtc 
writers. Moreover, It should become uncqubt>call> clea>' to students lb)l there Is no 
Juslinablc reason fo’ mrr>y of the excellent wrltlrtgu by black writers to have keen 
excluded from the ca?ion of accctnublo American btcralure which they read dally. 

The thcmallc approach also enables the iX^icnt^ally gifted and creative student 
to experience the chi«f purpose of reading lltorat:»rc -- the enlargement of life Itself 
through the physicki, mental, spiritual, and cmc»tional experiences of others as they 
appear on the printed page. Moreover, (hlq approach capitalizej; on these students' 
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curiosUy about themselves and about life In general. They are able to view 
the charactcrl£.lle behavior of man as opposed to he ideal behavior. I: > 

makes pt>ssib!e a !norc effective teaching of both form and content. 

Exam pie p r oposed : 

Dunng the fall semester of this school year, I Held tested tfio fir t unit 
of the piickagc with an Integrated honors class at the Hartford PuMie Mly:h Si-hool. 
The students you are nov looking at were In that class. Cl&s.s dlsus. .on: were 
lively and .^tudeuts often drew from their personal experiences when making a 
ix)lnt about the plays being discussed or assignments In conjunction with the plays. 



Hrcnda» the yorng student In the slide j*ou arc now viewing made the following 
comment: 

’’Never V*forc In an KnglisiT class or any class for that mattcr» have lhad to deal 
with is-^ues which really tKohered me. Writing the skit moved me deeply. I disliked 
writing the skit very much, not because I hadnT chosen the topic, but because U*!was 
so rm aringful and 1 knew thnt I could not write a lie. The hate that came from my 
pen was symbolic of the hate I see In the eyes of whites when they sec me on the 
streets and when they wait on me In sloro.5. ” 

Lavira wrote: 

”1 really liked the unlll Comnarlng works by black and v.hlio writers makee It 
easier to think. The lessons w'erc less foimal, but much more meaningful. I 
learned a lot axrut the way wrilcrs write, too. . , style, I think yow call It. l^M 
year’s English was so boring.” 

Fonja commented: 

"I^sl year I dored tn Englhh. ')hc unit ’'Dreams” w'as inleresllng so I was 
attentiv?. I read the playn twice. I enjoyed the units very much, ” 

Shcrylo added; 

’’W’hite folks say black folks can’t write. I am glad we studio the plays; at least 
the w’hllc kids iri our class t>ov; know that black folks can write. ! was go glad >ou 
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asked us rbout tha usv cf figurative language and symbols in the play by 
Lorraine Hansbcrry, My mama has often pointed out the beautiful expressions 
and St me p*3lnts that \vercn^t clear to me in .voiks by blackk, I think she would 
have been pleased with the way you (aught the unit. (I (old her about you, smile, y* 

David replied; 

’’Ixst year we read The Ivearnlng Tree in my English class. The teacher didi/t 
do an 3 lhing with it. She dldnH even tell us the author was black! I wish you were 
my (evcher all the tlme/^ 

JoAnn gave the following comment: 

'^Mlss Cooke, the unit was excellent, I liked the way you let us carry the discussion 
by ourselves sometimes. I^st year we had to discontia, t* discussing The Fire 
Time because the teacher cauldnh deal with the Issues In t(. She said wc couldn’t 
continue the discussion because some white kld^ feelings’ were geUlng hurt, but It 
v.as really her. ! am white and ihe discussion wasn’t hurt rg me,” 

John's response was; 

*1 thini: It was a good Idea to choose the two plays you did and for us to study them 
from i* comparative approach, l th'nk justice was done to both of the works using 
this approach, loo. " 

Yoke siates: 

"I would like *o read another play bv Tennessee Williams. Also coulc you recommend 
a "good” lovel by a black writer. I thought the unit was great. 

Wllhclmenia noted: 

'The way you laught the unit made us think, not just answer insignificant quesUc’is. 

I liked that and I think I Icanicd romelhing about the way writers write, loo.” 



Each of us will interpret these comments differently. V/*ial they said to me 
was as follows. 




I. 



The students rod the plays. From some of the commertls 1 got 
(he impression that In the past the; had not always road assigi^eu 
literary works for other English classes. 

The students learntd something about an author’s style of writing. 
The students enjoy discussions v hlch are not dominated by the 
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teachers. They enjoy sharing Ideas uith tholr peers. 

4. The unit generated interest In the readhg ol other works 
of authors studied In the unit. 

5. Black and white students are aware tha: literary works by 
black writers have not been taught \n their schools rtxl one 
of the reasons has to do with their teachei^s hang- ups. 

Finally, hopefully, by utUlf^ing the thematic appi “>ach to hjcludc Iterary 
works by black wrl ors Into *he reg slar curriculum, youngsters of the 70’s, 
black end while, will never utter the following words which many educated men 
and women have been known to say (and I quote), *'Dul Ncfroos hasvn*t wrlllcrj 
anything. they?^', or ’^They havenH written anything good, have they?" 

As Frank E. Rose notes, and I quote, ’'Absence of a segment of society 
in a sense falsifies literature, for a major merit of lUeralurc Is tiial It broadens 
fpd deepens experiences. Furthermore, a great literature is meaningful to people 
and to society as they are, and American literature surely is not meaningful If it 
Ignores 10 percent of Iho Americans. 
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Crisis-Resource Teaching; Its Impact upon the Falls Church Public Schools 

Lundi S. Mansfield 

Falls Church Board of Education, Virginia 

It's now an established fact that anyone associated with crisis teaching, 
or resource teaching is known as an evangelist. In Falls Church, Virginia, 
we both acknowledge this, and even encourage it. 

I would like to share a little wi tli you of the school district in which 
I'm involved, and in v/hich we got involved totally with crisis teaching. 

Falls Church is a suburb of the District of Columbia, a bedrocm ccHununity 
if you will. It is uniquely small, geographically only two (2) square miles, 
with a population under 12,0C0. The total school population is only 2,000. 

Vie have three elementary schools and one junior-senior high school. The 
percapita income has been reported to be the highest of any jurisdiction In 
the State of Virginia. So you can see we do have a unique situation. I 
feel this is important for you to know, so that as I discuss what we have done 
to implement our philosophy about educating children, you will have a better 
perspective in terus of seme of the advantages involved -- and 1 might add, 
disadvantages. For the past six years v/e have becofiic increasingly concerned 
about the general area of "exceptional chi(-<cn". We do not have the numbers 
problems that many school districts have, and therefore the day to day 
functioning of these children in the programs wo v.'ere providing for them 
was quite visible, along with some fairly significant indications that 
emotional and behavioral problems v.'ere somehow becoming exacerbated during 
their years iii these prorrams. We had a fairly typical special education 
program for a small system. We had three self-contained classrooms, primary, 
inter,iied-: d secondary. We happened to have a fantastically effective 

and sensitive teacher on the secondary level Vfho v;orked hard to see that 
children who reached her in the special education program were assimilated 
Into the regular progiam to the degree that they could handle, and in fact, 
often took on the Goliaths of bureaucracy in her efforts to see that except- 



ional children did not therefore become disenfranchised children, but 
generally our program v/as fairly typical. The children were all learning 
disability children, some with loi/ered ability - perhap.s within a high 
educable to show learned range.lf you are interested specifically - some 
with mild to moderate neurological problems, some with mild to moderate 
ph.ysital handicaps, and many with tmotional problems to the point that 
learning in the usual sense was Impaired. They would have been fairly 
easy to identify. All had been adjudged to have needs over what could be 
afforded in the regular classroom, 'nu to reed special programming. 

We had spent a good bit of time '.ooking carefully at these children, 
low they functioned, how they progressed v/hile in special education and what 
lappened to them when and if they "graduated" out of the program. We were 
lot pleased with what we saw happening. We could not Justify an Increase In 
‘motional problems, in problematic behavior on the aging process alotis. We 
had special education teachers v/ell trained In the field, so vje felt it 
totally unjustified to institute a "purge" of the entire teaching staff. 

In the spring and sur.ner of 1968 ve became Involved in a three-system 
consortium Title III program that involved the roles of Otagnostic/Prescrfpt- 
ive and Crisis/Resource Teachers. We had two of these specially trained 
people assigned to our system through this program. At that point we had a 
diagnostic teacher in one of our elementary schools and a resource teacher 
on the secon'iary level. Then, during the Fall of 1968, we found t'nat we were 
losing both the primary special education teacher and the intermediate, due 
to husbands being transferred. This ^or us constituted a crisis. We decided 
that the time fc>r action was row, and took advantage of both the crisis end 
our experience with the Title III program in giving us a handle, a technique 
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that sec:r.ed to fit what \ie Vfcre seeing as needs within the system. On 
y aruary 1, 1969 v.'e disbanded all three self-contained special education 
classrooms, placed all of the children bach in regular classrooms - placed 
within one year of chronological age placement - and provided resource 
teachers in each of cur other two sdiools. So this is the background, the 
move that at that point represented somewhat of a trauma to a "sinoothly 
running", typical and traditional program of dealing with exceptional 
children. 

I would like to toll you a little of the v;ay U^ese people have been 
operating in Falls Churrii, how this role was implemented. We found for Fal’.’s 
Church the resource teacher model tc be the most effective, and to meet thc- 
needs of ou* children mast sf scifically, so In the Fall of 19G9 we replaced 
the diagnostic teacher with a rescurce teacher, now giving us a resource 
teacher In all four schools, iho resource teacher operated out of a central 
room, generally viorking vith children on referral from classroom teachers, 
principals, other special sts, or even in some cases on a self-referral 
basis from the child himself. However, the resource teacher is not confined 
to this room. He may, ana often docs, go directl> into the classrocsn, 
observing, working with teachers, working with other consultants, etc. 
Generally, the resourc? teacher is a speciall,' trained, building-based 
prrson available to bot ' children and teachers whenever there is a need 
for help in working with a child or children. His role is in essence, crisis 
intervention. The word crisis may not necessarily Involve acting-out be- 
havior, but rather should be defineu as any point at which a child finds 
he is unable to function within the larger group context. The i*-isls, then 
may be emotional, behavioral, social, or academic. It may even be a crisis 







for' Uie teacher rather than the child. So the resource teacher, then 
is the persor. within each school most available for classroom teachers to 
call upon to vjork with ;hildren experiencing difficulties. Upon working 
with the situation the resource teacher has available a variety of techniques 
he may use, Additioiul ly, he is in a position to determine if further more 
specialized service is needed, whether in reaching a more effective edu- 
cational plan, or In determirring more specifically the nature of the problen. 
He, therefore, can, and often does, re^uest assistance from people such as 
the psychologist, the speech'and hearing consultant, the reading consultart, 
etc. These services may offer specific help, according to the need, or m.\y 
work as a team if a multidisciplinary effort is needed to help the resource 
and classroon, teachers in working with a situation. But, the resource 
teacher remains the Mason person, the on-sice pzrson to implement suggest- 
ions and rccomnendations, to carry the responsibility for v/orklng with the 
referring person in order to resolve the problem in the most effective way 
for the child. 

The primary goal of the program, of course, is to create an atmosphere 
In which aJJ_ children can learn; to find ways of helping those children ex- 
periencing academic and/or behavioral priblcms without isolating them totally 
from their regular school activities. When one child in a classroom is re- 
ferred to and v/orked with by the resource teacher, the work done within the 
Classroom setting around this specific problem results uUimalely in helping 
that classroom teacher develop better techniques for dealing vith all of the 
children in her classroom. So, in addition to the direct service function 
of the resource teach ' , we have found this prog, 'am to be the most powerful 
prcvei.tative force we have oparating within our system. 
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Tv.'o years later v;e arc short on hard data, although ive have standard 
evaluation data available, hut long on the view that this concept is basic 
and vital to any effective change in a system - and here I'm speaking both 
locally and universally - long overdue for change. Vie found after the 
first six months of the program that teachers and even principals lost just 
who the former special education students had been without checking the 
records. They were serviced heavily during the initial couple of months by 
the resource teacher, but are rarely referred today. They have all exper- 
ienced significant gains in academic achievement levels. There has not 
been a referral of any one of them fer psychological service based on 
emotional or behavioral problems. We have seen significant groivth in self- 
image, in feelings of adequacy, and in a lessening of their previously mani- 
fested feelings of isolation and alienation fraa their peers. The resource 
teachers are averaging fran 60 to 150 referrals a school year, depending on 
the size of the school. Arid yet, the number of referrals for service from 
other system- vide specialists has lieeti cut 752. And, speaking as a psychol- 
ogist, prior to the time of having th's program in effect, v/e regularly 
received as much as 752 inappropriate referrals for service --- usually 
due simply to the fact that classroom teachers needed help with children, 
end often telt frustrated as whore to turn for that help. It has been a 
tradition in public education, that if a child is experiencing problems 
showing up in academic areas, then it is automatic to first request an 
evaluation of intelligence. Also speaking from experience, it is a far 
more valid observation that most classroom teachers have a good idea of 
ability level in their students, and that problems children experience are 
never, or at least rarely, as simple as a Binet score. 
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We have cane to the realization both subjective and objectively that 
only in a very sniull minorit;y of cases does a child need isolation and re- 
moval from the mainstream of education. We acknov/ledge that those 
situations do exist, and such placement is necessary and beneficial to the 
child. But special education as it has traditionally been programmed, has 
become something quite different. It has become a place to put any child 
that does not fit into the squared off standard lesson. plan. We believe 
even that, even the concept of having a curriculum, a program for the total 
class is a serious fallacy. Within any “normal" classroom, you do not have 
a bu'k of kids, all at grade level, all responding to teacher directed 
education. You have 20, 2i>, or 30 Individual children, with different talents, 
different needs, and different learning styles. So where do you draw the 
line as to exceptionality. In the recent years the areas of exceptionality 
have reached a point that blue-eyed, right-handed children v/ill need a class 
to meet their needs also. I happen to be blue-eyed and right handed, and 
I have sODtS skills and some oeficiencles . But education means something 
quite different to me. The resource teacher program has been the vehicle 
for us ill Falls Church, but the philosophy is basic. That each student Is 
an individual and education can only have meaning If we meet the needs of 
that individual, not the ne"ds of the large.* system, the administrators, or 
other involved personnel. 

I gave you some idea in the beginning of the uniqueness of our schools 
system in terns o*" size. This means obviously that any philosophical 
committment to a resource teacher concept has to be implerrentcd differently 
in systems larger and with different school populations and different 
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economic standards. We also have a unique political system in our city 
that results in vast changes in school policy when there is a change in 
the political power structure - one of the disadvantages of being small. 

At the present time we are experiencing serious problems in all service 
programs due to such a political situation. All of this, however, does not 
to me in any v;ay reflect on the validity of the basic concepts vjo are dis- 
cussing here today. No matter what the present administrative philosophy 
in a systefli may be, no matter what size the system, or the econoriic makeup 
of the community, or the sociological and cultural complexion, some concepts 
rcmaiti stable. The individual worth of the child, the oxistance of the 
educational system f^ the child and his right to develop into a healthy, 
adequate sensitive human being, and finally, and perhaps difficult to 
stress enough, the concept that education should not under any justifi- 
cation be allowed to in fact harm or in any way act to impair the child 
in such developmert. In Falls Church v/e felt strongly that the trend 
tov;ard more and more i'.olation and labeling of specific learning and 
eniotioital problems, did, in fact, only act as a destructive force in the 
lives of children. We are not, nor vwuld v/e ever advocate lack of 
attention and progra/rmlng fjr emotional, behavioral and academic problems. 

We merely say that instead of pressuring for more and more self-contained 
classrooms, filled with children with similar problems, all conforming o 
the expectations that we are thus putting on them, wouldn't H make irore 
sense and be much more human, to be putting that same amount of pressure, 
time, resources and planning into creating an atmosphere in regular ;lass- 
rooiis where those same needs can be met, without such isolation, using 
whatever resources may be necessary in terms of teacher training, uarepro- 
fessional help, materials, and flexibility of planning. 

yfl 



You nay choose to see such a philosophy as idealistic and totally . 
lacking in any practica, sense of what schools are all about. All I can 
say is that this is why I'm here today - to say it can be done. All that 
has to be done is to set some priorities on what it's all about - and to 

whose needs come first. 
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The DiagnostleTteacher; The Role and the Requirements 



Eleanor R. ly^vl 

Alexandria City Public Schools, Virginia 



When in the process of writing this speech, I found myself 
moving in rather slow motion. Finally, I came to a complete 
halt, asked myself what the problem was, and decided 1, frankly, 
wasn’t very inspired to just sit down and write plain ordinary 
words about my job. I had to choose wordr and phrases and 
expressions, but how can grammar and rhetoric reflect the 
excitement of the job itself? 

What could I do? I switched gears completely — threw 
down my pencil, crumpled my last piece of paper, tossed it in 
the wastebasket, jumped up from my desk, headed for my car, 
and took off for the country. 

My driving time has always been my thinking time, and this 
day was no differont. While driving, certain questions kept 
entering my mind, but they all boiled down to thist what 
can I speak about that will prove most informative and 
interesting? 

1 realiaed, during this little drrve of mine, that in planning 
this talk, I was actually analysing my own learning style. 

What 1 discovered proved to te revealing and illuminatingi 
1 have to have a plan of action exciting to me, and if 2’m 



not ©xrltod, any results I t^ay obtain will end up as dull as 
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a dead fish. 1 realized also that before 1 could begin any 
Ijroject, my ideas first have to be conceptualized. 



After coming to these great conclusions, I turned around 
and headed for the city again, hoping I had gotten enough 
inspiration about myself to write this speech. But it wasn't 
until I started the drive home that I. figured out t.iat after 
spending so much time studying children's learning styles, I 
rarely took a look at my owr. . Adults, just as chil<3ren, have 
Individual learning styles; I have mine -- you have yours. 

Just as I was pulling my car into the driveway, j fin shed 
outlining in my own mind exactly what my learning style, as a 
dii'gnoFtic teacher, was, 

r e/lecifd 

'i.'his is what I Bte oev s r ed about tsyself in my role as a 
diagnostic teacher. I'm always interested and nvolved with 
the leatning styles of childr<^n, aiming to share my understand- 
Ing of the child's learning styles^ with the classroom teacher 
for implen^entation. I stay in constant touch with the referring 
tescher front tt>e tine of referral until the case is cloaed» 

I remain on the sc<)ne to help deternine the abilities, 
strengths, needs, interests learning nodes of each child. 



O 



Maintaining the attitude that what's right rather than 
what's wrong with the child is very important to me< 



Consequently, I try many different experimental approaches of 
teaching to decide wnat can be done to solve academic und 
behavioral through careful observation of the child's 

learning or behavioral style. 

I coordinate all services available for the child within 
the school r school system, and the communit.y -- this is done 
to insure^^^l available muscle is mustered up for the benefit 
of the child, and his needs are most effectively met. 

I*m always on hand to determine which materials and 
techniques will bo most successful for each referred child. 

And, I also stay close to the case to help meet the needs r . 
tha school staff, assisting them in implemonting new ideas ard 
working out solutions to the "prnbl ns" of the students they 
refer. 

To r/erk with children on a referral basis, I've found it beet ^ 
to learn to know the school setting. I observe the classroom 
interaction to understand the academic and social dynamics of 
the child's present environment. And, until both the classroor 
teacher ard 1 are con>/inced the problem is rosolved, 1 stay 
in constant communication v#tth the olassroom^ doing follow-up 
observation. 



O 






AJ.so, as my drive out to the country convinced me, I alwuys 
keep in mind the fact that chiJd or adult, every individual's 
learning style .is more unique than the next person's, and 
no student should be made to feel different. So I encourage 
the classroom teacher to make her definitiork of the "Norm^* arif' ^ 
c.s possible, to keep the majority of her students in 
the main^tre?im. 






Me*. P..outy has already discussed che specific steps of the 
model and the diagnostic teacher's mode of functioning within 
it. 



You have already gathered, 1 imagine, that the rapport 
between the classroom teacher and the diagnostic teacher is 
almost oi prime importance. So, at the beginning of each 
school year I send a letter to each teacher which may interest 



yout 



Dear Teacl.ori 



1. This year, the diagnostic classroom will have 
books and litv'>rature on haal which are up to date, 
potentially helpful and araaeingly enough, INTERESTINO! 
SOTTie of the books housed in the Diagnostic classroom 
are 36 Children . Alack Riga . Lette r to a Teacher . 
Growi ng Up Absurd , Summerhiil , Growing Up Black . 

Schools »^^t hout Fail ure, etc. it you'd like a book 
that 1 oon't have here. I'll c'o all 1 can to get it. 
Too, if you'd like further information about the above- 
mentioned books. I'll ba glad to expound. 




2, The Diagnostic classroom will again serve to 
set up a student tutor ing-tvrtee service for those who 
desire it. ll you have a child interested in tutoring 
or a child that you feel would respond positively to a 
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tutor, just whistle. Please keep in mind the fact 
that some of our best tutors have had either behavioral 
or academic troubles in class, and too, that improvement 
in clasr was noted in many cases when these children 
were given the opportunity to tutor - especially when 
the classroom teacher set her particular requirements 
for the tutor. 

3. The Diagnostic classroom door is always open. 
Feel free to drop in on a class when the mood strikes 
you, to borrow materials or just talk. When obssrviiig 
a class, be sure to ask any questions you have about 
what my plan of action was, aims, etc., when class is 
over. 



4. bistcd. below are some activities that you 
may be interested in. Please check any areas that you 
are interested in. li the demand is great enough, the 
below mentioned will be set up. 

a. Teacher Workshops where mutual concerns, 
insights, particular trouble spots can be 
shared and aired. 

b. Workshops set up to demonstrat.! Glasser's 
( Schools Wj.bnout Failure ) open-ended class- 
room discussions. His class discussions 
decl with either che academic or behavioral 
areas in a problem solving way. 

c. Material Center Demonstration Preferably we 
can set this up here at school, if not, we 
can use the G. W. University facilities. 

P,S. - materials, too, can be borrowed from 
tha 0. W. material center for 2 or 3 weeks for 
your classes. 

Filw3 - There are lota of new films available 
which deal with many areas and issues in 
education. A list of films that I can get 
will be on hard in my room. Please add names 
of those films that you have heard about and 
would be interested in me getting. 

e. Speakers . These speakers will be people from 
the conmunlty who work in the areas of mental 
health, community, reading relations, drugs, 
discipline, dissent, and also those people in 
the schools and out who a*‘e expet Imei. ting with 



new ideas and approaches. 



As I've already said, I have to be personally excited 
about my mission to make it successful. So, I have decided 
"WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE IT", and, I should add, this is a 
purely personal bias. 

I'm a constant experimenter. I get bored with sameness; 

I Like change. Hew often have I said to myself: '‘The 

furniture has to be rearranged again — it bores me the way it 
is". I often do things differently, and this aspect of my 
personality is also reflected in the classroom. I could not 
possibly do the same things day by day and year by year. 

Repetitious- ^activities and sameness turn me off just as quickly 
as they turn off the children I'm trying to help. 

I'm also a -fighter. I'm used to functioning in rough 
situations, and, for batter or worse, I always stay in and 
fight. 

Even though 1 think quitting is the easy way out, I'm 
introspective. Somehow, in vhe middle of my fights X always 
end up asking myself: "Could it be that I’m the onn out of 

step, and not the other guy?". So, 1 often look at myself, 
question my methods, try to honeatly easeiss my strengths and 
troublespots, and move fiom thete to effect a change within 
myself. 



Bat, don't think I'm so introspective that I fail to move. 
I'm a constant atriver, waking up Bome mornings and saying to 
myself: "Today I'll tackle Mount Everest". I try to do :t\ore 

and more to make things better and better, but I'm rarely 
fully satisfied with things as they are -- <!ven after I've 
just finished doing something myself. I am constantly refining 
and readjusting what I'm doing. 

And although I'm always questioning and changing styles, 
and all lOugh I'm hardly ever content with the way things are, 

I can also honestly say that I'm a true people liker -- not 
a Garbo at all. I m^ke friends easily, and I always tty to 
put others quickly at ease perhaps because I know what it is 
like to feel uncomfortable. In my role as a diagnost.tc teacher, 
I continually try to see the value and worth in others, and 
stay aware of my o**ii imperfections. But although I know 
others can do many things better than I can, I accept myself 
for what I am, even when I goof, mti ^T'v n n r r-ntt Vi n d r^y a nlf fp t 
v h u t 1 am - ■ always trying to be as true to myself as possible. 

1 feel competent enough to carry out my role as a diagnostic 
teacher, and, I'm a real job lover -- something I think every 
one wlio , oei>cc4s»lty must he able 



to say. 



With this, add a pinch of compulsiveness, I've got 
to make a new list of current things to do, and chock them 
off rig ht now . And when everything on the list is checked 
off, there's alv/ays a nev; list to take its place. With this 
compulsiveness, I feel every diagnostic teacher should be 
driven to finish everything that is started. 

So these qualities -- being a constant experimenter, a 
fighter, introspective, striving, a people liker, a job 
lover, and conpulsiveness -- all add up, I think, to making 
a good diagnostic teacher. 

I remember my intern teacher told me, jokingly, that my 
compulsiveness and list-keeping was one thing about me she'd 
never forgot. She also realized that v/ithout my lists I'd be 
completely lost. The lists help mo know where everything is-- 
a mosc important pierequislto for any diagnostic teacher. 

Now, to show you v/hat 1 mean, here's a list of my activities 
during a recent day of teaching. I've titled this "One Pago 
From the Diary of a Mad Diagnostic Teacher". 

8t00 a.m. -- Prepare for the diy. 

1. dhcck out previewer from library. 

2. Get art paper from art room. 



3 . 



Design a sound worksheet. 



4. Check with Miss Avender concerning need for 
upper grade helper today. 

Uj 40 -- Write notes of day to teacher re: 

1. Setup conference time to discuss how a finished 
prescription is working with one of the students 
referred to me. 

2- Sharing of information gathered in diagnostic 
class so that the teacher can try it out. 

3- A convenient time to observe a boy with whom I 
had worked earlier to see why in the last two days 
he has refused to do his math; better have a follow- 
up conference with the teacher about my observations 
and suggestions. 

4. A follow-up form that hasn't been handed in by a 
teacher . 

5. A time to discuss a trouble spot stated on a follow- 
up form. 

With the letter writing over with, at 9:15 a group of 
students comes in. I check my list again to see what my plan 
of action with these children is. 

At 10:50, I'm busy writing reports on how the students 
reacted, and if they didn't, why not. 1 stress their strengths, 
their academic interests and other interest areas. i'rcKti my 
written coioments, 1 plan for tomorrow, and formulate the 
approaches I'm going to use. From my files and plans and lists 
and test results* and observations, the prescription will bo 
for olassruorft teacher. Being a former classroom 
teacher myself, I try, when possible, to make suggestions easily 
adaptable to the normal class framework. At times, however, 
®^lie idea is new end unique, so I plan to stay on hand to help 
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the classroom teacher implement it when necessary. 

Finally/ 11:50. Where did the rrorning go? Time for one 
of those delicious school lunches. 

12:20 is follow-up time. Here's what my list says: 

1. Chech on last graduating groups progress. 

2. See if the classroom teacher# in^^ac^’ually 
implementing my prescription^- 

3. V/liatt the student* s' responses and reactions 
in the above-mentioned classroom^ like? 

4 . A ^^e any readiustments necessary? 

Not much more time in the school day by now, at 2:00 
I'm busy with an observation of a newly referred child, in 
his classroom setting. I chcch the student's resi>onses, see 
what turns him on, note the teacher's method of working with 
the child. 




Of course, as you might have gathered, after my observations, 
I'm busy again i^riting lists -- noting in writing (so I won't 
forget) what I've just finished during the observation and 
follow-upi. 

At 2:50 I'm involved with a teacner in a follovr-up 
conference. After that session, naturally, I'm jotting down a 
list of trouhlcspoto and alt-^rnativt solutions. If the teacher 
makes any suggestions, that gets noted also. 









It*s 3? 15/ presi^ript:ion writing time, I gather all ray 
notes together and write my recommendations. About two hou.rs 
later, I give my report to the office secretary to type. There 
will be three copies: one for the principal, one for the 

teacher, and one for my files. 

Finally, I'm in my car, driving home. Driving time tor 
me, you'll recall, is my thinking time, AnJ*, after a c’^y's 
work. I usually f:sk myself? "how did I get into t!.io job 
anyhow?". 

Alter seven very enjoyable years as a classroom teucher, 
nearing the "untrustable" ago of 30, 1 took a course in oris 
ros0<^^o teaching offered to Alexandria teachers. There I 
heard there would be openings this position in Alexandria, 

So, of course, 1 sta,rted calling the personnel office to find 
out whether 1 could get the job. Finally, after being tired 
of hearing my voice over the phone, 1 was granted an interview 
for the job. 

They called the position a ‘‘Diagnostic Teacher", and, of 
course, 1 didn't realize that that wasn't the same thing I just 
finished my course in, 1 did finally get the raessage that 1 was 
in a totally different bag after 1 foimally accepted the job. 
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1 was in my car again, criviny home from the personnel 
office, thinking, and getting a wonderful case of palpitations 
because I ^^a8n't sure I could handle the requirements of my 
new job. So, using the logic I have fonaulated for solving such 
ideas that hit me while driving, I decided to call Mr, Prouty 
at George Washington University — figuring that if I couldn't 
solve the problem, maybe someone else could, 

Mr. P-'.'outy was a great help. He told me he doubted that I 
could handle the job witliout further training. Just what I 
needed, 1 called another teacher in the Alexandria School 
Sys tem vfho was already acting as a diagnostic teacher, and she 
was specially trained for the job. 

Many hints were given, but few concrete answers. The oth«r 
diagnostic teacher whom 1 had called proved to be my savior! 

She pointed out that diagnostic teachers not only teach 
experimentally and creatively, they must think creatively and 
innovate on their own. Q e ^ l d ee ldod »o - fin e ooo the oouro eS' 
a n d r el y o n ay o wn w i l es. 

Would 1 do it again without special training? Unequivocally 
ho! It's nice to know what it's all about before it hits you 
square botweon )-ho Alin with ^-reining, yon are 

<nJHa1ly £ai more effective. 

O 
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/Ay No\</ 

A Master in Diagnostic teaching earned in the evenings » 
afternoons and suTnmer. The training program for Diagnostic 
Prescriptive Teachers at George Washington University involves 
3 major componant^r Fxrstr training in perceptual psychology 
and humanistic education? secondi training and experience in 
ecJucation<^\ diagnostic and individual instruction; third, 
extensive field work as a diagnostic prescriptive teacher under 
supervision -ind operating independently as a diagnostic 
prescriptive teacher. Basic goals of program are to train 
a school based educational consultant who can function as a 
charge agoiit to assist regular classroom teachers in providing 
successful educational experiences for a broad spectrum of 
children, including many who would heretofore have been viewed 
as exceptional, requiring special education services and 
placement outside the regular classroom. The program leads 
to a Mr.otec of Arts and can be completed in one academic year 
oc tv.ll utndy uv ap^rox two years of part-time 

study . 

Do I like the job, lt*r< really my thing! 

In Septetiiber ot 196V, my first month of diagnostic 
teaching, 1 ,ound myself with the worst case of stomach 
cramps ii.iaginablo* But, at least I wasn't in my car, and I 
Oidn^t have to think about my fate too much -- 1 just made up 
a .little list, of thif^^^w 1 hrkfi to rlo, got to '^rk • 

O 
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Effectiveness of Resource Roons for Children with S.L.D. 



Lawrence H. Weiner 

Barrington Public Schools, Rhode Island 



ArSTfACT: 

Children diaonosed as having specific leai..'ng dispbilltles 
were placed In a resource room structure to attempt to alleviate 
their learning problems, four teachers constltutim four separate 
aieinodol ogles were utilized on a tutorial t:asls so a to enphasize 
the program structure and not, particularly, the specific techniques. 
Academic skills, visc-o-notor perception and self-perception were 
evaluated by test-rctest. Favorable significant differences wre 
found supporting the resource room tutorial plan rather than specific 

QCthOdS. 
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SUMMARY 



This study atterpts prirarily to itivostlRate the value of 
resf.Jt 0 roor:$ approach to the problem of education of neuro- 
loxjlcally ippairaJ as opposed to the special class. A resource 
room is a specially staffed and uquippad roor desiqned to lend 
supportive assistance to students and teachw/-s and not designed 
to function as a full -day dassroor.. 

An artifact of this study was to establish, also, that through 
this ncthod, iiiore children r.»ay be served Just as effectively and 
that specific techniques are not the sole ansv/er to methodology; 
hut, rather.a vddely varied or pragmatic approach Is more useful. 

Seventy-two children were placed in this program on the basis 
of screening ptx)cedures v.iiich included the folloviing aspects: 

1) psycholooic&l diagnoses, 2 ) social case work-up, 3) an educa- 
tional evaluation, d) pediatric neurological exarinatlon, and 
5) psychiatric diagnosis. 

Ohlldrcr selected for this program displayed the classls synptooa 
of neurological Impalurent; 1) hyperactivity, 2) dlsassoclatlon, 

3) figure background reversals, 4) distractiblllty, 5) perseveration, 
and 6) behavior disorders. Further, each child hac at least average 
or better Intellectual capacity but was seriously underachieving at 
a rlnlmal rate of one grade below aye-grade placeffnt. Finally, all 
children placed In this progran had failed the last grade attended 
due to specific learning disabilities. C.hlldren ranged In r.hi'pno- 
logUa! age from 7--12, In grade placement fron 1--6, I.Q.'s from 



An ac'dltfonal major aspect of procedure war. to estaullsh the 
functional role of tha lesourco leoi’i. liie resource roo;i was designed 
tc serv‘ as a surpcrtlve i'ethcn of treatimj I'.v-.TTn.ng alsanilitles. 

The rooic were staffed with a teacher certified in the ooucaticn of 
neurologf cally inpairod. Children vere seen on a tulortal and srrii- 
tutorial basis for one-half to otie hour periods, ranging fron. as 
little as one a day up to as ■ : :ch as a sli dlor anount of tine five 
times a week. Ihe subjects wore seen singly or in g>X!ups of two or 
three but not in excess cf this nut be r. fnphasis in the resource 
situation was placed on: 1) highly individualized and "tailor-made" 

teaching techniques, 2) supplementary instruction in areas of diag- 
nosed learning CisaM lilies, }) reduction and j'trx'tliatlon of the 
sympttir^s of nc;ur>>locjlcal inp3inrx:pt and their effect on learning, 
and 4) succtssful achievement in school. -Vethods utilized by 
tcacht:»-s were spocitically ct prcscrilerl ».i as to "ake it possible 
to evaluate th'' effectiveness of the resource room technique rather 
than a SD.'cirin teach inn tfch.oiqu.:. 

Evaluation was designed so as to measure differences in three 
basic areas: achievoient, vis.io-.'^otor oorcertlon, and body image/ 

self perception. Achievc.Tcnt reasures utilize^ Ihn spollirq, arith- 
r.ytlc, and reading sections of the Hide I ’. vi' ' .•'ievivi-.^nt Test. 

The Bender-Gestalt Test was a.f ;inistered to rvaliitf changes in vl tuo- 
rotor perception. Finally, the Draw A Ptrson Test was utilized as a 
test of tody iiage itvi s'lf'.ncrr.-’pti'. n. All throe tests *>«rc given 
at th« onset and close of the sciioul ycer, r-rovldlng a ten-.itonth 
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Internal between test-retest. 

Favorable significant cMffnrencPS in norfor^nce mn found 
In all academic areas and perception, 'in dlfforcrcc ties found in 
body inwqo/self-perception skills. Thus, the conclusion was drawn 
that a resource room tutorial plan, without reoard to nethodolopy , 
is an effective and economical means of working with the loarrilng- 
disabled child. 



Grass Root Problems In Diagnosis 

Marjorie Crick 
Palm Beach County Schools 






My asclgn.'nen':. today Is '*Grass Root rroblerris J.n Diagaoots** with Ins tr uctions 
*'to tell it us it is**' 

Xr trying to work through this pcoer, 1 felt 1 wanted opinions from our 
administrators in dlffer^mt parts of our country* I ^cnt S« 0. S* messages to 
15 administrators In 15 diff event states and everyone of them responded with 
their ideas* I wanted to mention this as an example of cooperation /.nd dedica- 
tion of the p^ersomiel heading Exceptional Child Education Programs. This went 
out in the fall which is one of the busiest times of the year* Nothing Is too 
much for these fine people* All found time to respond* 

Recently I found this story which explains to me how and vhy those people 
always come through* There were two trees* Their root systems could have been 
quite similar* They were about the same size age* One grew la an area where 
violent wind storms were rare* One grew in an area where strc,.g winds were 
commonplace* The trees responded by sending their roots down to withstand the 
area winds* One day there vure very severe wind storms in both areas* The tree 
where violent winds were rare blew down at the beginning of the storm* The second 
tree with the strong deep root system, which it had developed, rode through the 
storm* It lost a few branches but basically it was intact* To me this demonstrates 
our administrators* All have root systems developed* They have weathered 

many violent storms, but this has made them strong* Even they can surviv»: art 
opinion poll sent to th^m just before the Christmas holidays* 

Following is a sunriary of what they are telling us: 

The problems were q^jlte aimllj* whether the program vas In the east, vest, 
north, or touch* The ueJlcotlon of administrators vas the same* Not one said 
anything about giving up, or X am Just going to let everything slide* All had 
positive ideas* 
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There were concerns about !• Q. scorest The following ie from £xcep;:lonal 






Children Educati o n's Operation Assistance , publlslicd end edited by Dr. Horace 
Hannr This jewel la from the April 1970 issue: 

''The meaning of I* Q* scores The long debate cn these topics still con* 

tlnuecit Here la an 6-polnt refresher course on current views; 

!• More and more psychologlats new say that !• Q« (Intelligence Quotient) 
testa are mienamod# They do not measure a mystical factor celled Intel] Igcncet 
with which a child la supposedly endowed at birth. They test a child's ability to 
perform tasks required of Mm in school • That is why Robert L. Thorndike, co- 
author of the Lorge-Thorndike tests, calls them "scholastic aptitude" rather than 
Q* tests* Yet many laymen are convinced that a low I. Q* means a child vac 
born stupid -- that his "IntelllgencG" is bb fixed as blue tyes or curly hair* 

They don't realized that an !• Q. can and be changed* 

2* Laymen are not alone In th?lr tendency to over-stress the meaning of 
, I* Q* test results* Xeachors and school administrators often base their thinking 
and feeling cibout youngsters on their I* Q*'s ....even though the i« Q* is a weak 
meacuro of ability to achieve, grow, and make a contribution to social) • 

3. Labelling of students has a direct effect on their learning progress* 
Recent studies have shown this quite clearly, In on^ experiment, lov-I*Q« children 
were placed In a clais with a icacirt;* vho knev nothing about ihcra, and so projected 
no negative feelings about their ability to learn* Student I* Q*'s vent up markedly* 
4* J. P* Cuildordi top authority in this field, believes he can identify 
BO different kinds of abilities involved in huma^i intelligence* * *and says that 
today's acholAstlc aptitude teste measure v^ry few of them* Such qualities as 
leadership, creatlvicy, and enthusiasm, for ex&Tpln:, are :»ut revealed by 1. Q. tests* 
Point to tememtar: An I* teat is a severely restricted measure of a child's 
capabllit*ea* 

$ 
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5, In spite of their weaVnesises, scholastic vests give educators valuable 
clues. They measure the ability to see relationships between abstract Ideas, which 
is Important for academic success* One expert says he has found them to be ^*ex- 
trernely good predictors of success not only In school but also In society*'* 

6* Many have attacked I. Q. tests as unfair to disadvantaged youngsters 
because thelv language experiences are meager* Ab a result, attempts have been 
made to give minority children a fair chance by presenting questions plctorlally, 
or In nonverbal forms* These, too, are criticized* One teat director said that 
a teat that was completely *'culture«falr'* to black or poor children would have 
little to do with language or learned ckllls, so would have little value for 
teachers* 

7 * Is intelligence Inherited or developed? On this point -- hot contro- 
versy* A profersor of psychology at the University of Illinois sees two kinds of 
intelligence: fluid Intelligence, which he believes may be Innate: and crystallred 
Intelligence, which Is shaped by the Individual’s experiences* 

8* Kvw ways of discovering a student’s Intellectual abilities have been 
suggested* One authority says we need tests that will show teachers what kinds 
of instruction each child responds to best: discovery or rote learning, visual or oral 
Another wants a test that will reveal why «ome children have low scholastic apti- 
tude, so their problems can be corrected*.**.*^’ 

Iti the survey 

Near the top of the list of concerns clted/wos the scarcity of diagnosticians* 
There just were not enough* To help solve this were some suggestions: 

U Differentiated diagnostic personnel. 

Several years ago when Dr* Lloyd Dunn was still with George Peabody College 
he said Special Ed^:catlon teachers trust know t?>ore about testing. They should be 
able to do soma testing* 
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Then we have the psychometrlet who has hi. 8 part. Then we hfcve the 
school psychologist who heads the school testng team. Each imast learn more 
about their job and learn how to support the other. 

There must be the team approach with respe«:t for *^11 disciplines* The 
teacher must have -:onfldence in the testing and dl-^gnostlc personnel end like- 
wise the testing and dlagnoi tic personnel must hr^ve confidence In the teacher. 

Each wishes to do his or her job vell| but basically many times each feels he 
is fighting this battle alone* 

To help overcome this, we must set up in each community an on-going 
inservlce training program* By working together toward a common goal| there 
will be better underscanding and respect* Some of the things they will find out 
is that both have good training, both know what they are talking about, and both 
have a common goal to help tnc youngsters they are working with* 

111 this training our universities will become involved* This gives us an 
opportunity to show them what we truly need, and vhat they need to do to better 
prepare their graduates to meet this challenge* 

After the testing, the report mist be written in meaningful educational 
terms. Tho teacher must have something on which she can base her planning. Hany 
times she just receives in the report a repeat of the problems she related when 
she requested the testing* These same problems are Just rewritten in psychological 
terms* This shows the importii\ce of keeping the pipe line open* The teacher 
should have no hesitancy in conferring with the testing specialint and telling 
him the report is of little halp to her in planning an cducatioral program for 
this youngster. The testing specialist truly wants to help and get to the teacher 
reports that will help. The teacher must be able to tell him the type of a report 
that will assist her. The teacher may need more training to be able to do this. 



The psychologists and other testing personnel have their problems, too* 

We mentioned befove the time limitations and scarcity of personnel • On top of this 
many have a type of quota placed on them, such as requiring them to see 
number of students In "y" number of hours and writing *'xy" number of evaluations* 
Another item which revealed itself many times in the survey was the con- 
flicting reports from evaluating personnel* This confuses people working with 
these children* Again, I feel working and studying together will lessen this 
problem* 

One very crucial item is the time delay between the referral and the 
time the testing is doun and the report received* The teacher has the child 
every day and if the report cornea in six months later, its value is lessened* 

Agair, this brings home the point that the teacher needs help now * The teacher 
oust know what will help her* She still has to meet and solve moat of the 
p«‘obleit‘. No one can wave a magic wand an'! change the stu^ int In a day* 

All teachers, not Just Exceptional Child Education teachers, need exper- 
ience in exceptional child education In their training* This can*t start too early 
While students are in high school, they can profit from experience with these 
youngsters* When they go to college, they should have scheduled tine with this 
program in freshman, sophomore^ Junior and senior years, regardless of the ares 
of teaching they enter* In this way, perhaps ve can put over the Idea of early 
diagnosis fer children with problems* Ve can do more with prevention and have 
less to do with solving problems* 

In teacher training ve should have more emphajis on theory of learning, 
hov children learn, and how ve can foster a climate conducive to learning, then 
learn hw to apply what they have learned* Ve v^ould improve setyicea to children 
50% if we used vhat we know about them* Tlie theory and practice are still not 
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one. They should be molded and come out with a pcslMv^ plan* 

Another coimon concern was the failure of parents to carry through on 
their part of the planned program. Sometimes they feel helpless | lost, and 
very frustrated. We cannot expect them to do everything at once, but If we can 
zero into a few simple principles at first ve may make progress. Ue must keep 
communications open between school and parents. Be sure the parent understands 
what you expect him to do. The parent must feel secure in the school situation. 
You, the teacher must do this. K^ep the confidence^ the parents. Respect 

the parents* ideas. You must know what O ey expect of you. You may not always 
agree, but keep an open mind and explore what they are saying. Basically, you 
have the same goal • to help youngsters . 

Another item of concern is research. There is a i«ck of restarch at the 
grass roots. It Is felt too much comes from the university level and the xncl* 
dence Is often small and hao little bearing on the problems In public schools. 

Again, we need the co:i>blnatlon of skills of the tear.i to occomplish better 
research. Research is often fragmentary. It should be on-going, moving into 
follow-up and accountability. This is the only way ve can be turc we have worth- 
while programs. The day is over when we can make glib etitements such as "We 
have progtAms which develop better citizens'* or **Hy students are ve.y happy.'* 

We need sorr^thlng more tangible. 

All of us know ve should have early diagnosis. We know there should be 
better diagnoels in the low prevalence exceptionalities, such as the deaf blind. 
We know rapid program growth has given us some poorly trained personnel who have 
cctne through crash training programs. We also know the tools In the hands of the 
diagnostician are not the best hut they do tell us many thing! about youngsters. 

1 believe It is cur responsibility to have a plan for diagnosis. In this 
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plan VC should pul stl the "know how" that Is available. Then we should take a 
hard look at our community and dig in. If we don't have everything available | 
let U6 study closely every resource we do have and use it. Then teke another 
look and see what can be done to get the rest of out plan. 

I would like to tell you about a project we worked out In Palm Beach County 
using the resources we had available. We were finally able to expand our programs 
for Educable Mentally Retarded students to the secondary level. 

The average drop-out level In the secondary school was about 207*. We felt 
VC must know what this new program for Educable Mentally Retarded yaa really do- 
ing. We felt it was good; the teachers and adml*^' strators liked It; the parents 
were encouraged and wc seemed to detect a new V^nterest In our students. 

In the fall of 1968 we checked out every student who had been enrolled 
and found out If he were back In school this September. We found out the drop-out 
percentage was 12%. This Involved 16 schools and 342 students. This looked pretty 
good when placed side by side the average drop-out of 20%. 

Ve then took a closer lock and found there was a big difference In the 
numbers who dropped out In certain schools. We visited these schoolsi talked with 
the administrators and deans ^ teachers | end students. We studied the curriculum 
for the Educable Mentally Retarded and how It related to the rest of the school 
program. We used the know-how of every staff meatber we could solicit. We had 
parent meetings and explained what we were trying to do, and explained to them 
their sons and daughters could succeed In this program and could graduate. All 
the time we were working with the students. The students were not quite so sure 
we really meant what we were saying. They were afraid at the last minute they would 
be caught short and would not gradviate. We had to reassure them, not only at the 
end of each semester, but sor.etires week by week and some few needed dally reassurance. 
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These youngster; were In the cooperative program of Vocational Rehabilitation^ 
Exceptional Child Educatloni and regular school programs. It was truly a great 
day when the first group graduated with the regular graduating class. 

We have continued this study. In the 1969-70 school year» our drop-out 
rate was 2.77.. In 1970-71, it is 2.37., This is an example of using the re- 
sourcee at hand, pooling every professional W'e could find, hours of Inservlce 
training for teachers, psychologists, principals and deans. Each student was 
studied in his home school setting. 

Why was this experience in accountability useful to us7 

!• We Improved programs and kept students in school. 

2. They were holding down Jobs when they graduated. (This was part of the plan.) 

3. The citlrens were aware of the program. They were providing the jobs. 

4. A big help at budget time. Money is scarce in cur county. Every dollar 
Is scrutinized* With this report, vc expanded cur program. 

5. We were able to get good recognition with the plant planning people, 
both local and state. We have v<ill-planncd suites in plans of each 
new building to be built in Palm Beach County. 

6. We are definitely a part of the County School System, and not something 
over in the corner. 

I. do not have Utopia. We are showing how a little better diagnosis, a 
little bettt ; team plan and action can bring positive responses. 

In closing, I would say; 

1. Make your Master Plan. 

2. Plan for Inservlce for all disciplines working wtth you. 

3. Bring your universities in. Show them what you need and why. 
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With the talents and hard work of many people, we shall be able to do 



if-l 



more for these students who have special needs. 




The Intervention Teacher and Aide: Contemporary Educators for Resolving and Preventing School 

Disruption and Violence 



Herbert L. Foster 

State University of New York, Ruffulo 
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Increasingly, each cay brings acditional reports of uncontrolled 
aggression aid violence in our public schools. And, eac)i day un- 
controlled aggression and violence Interrupts Instruction, thereby 
depriving innumerable youngsters of their right to an education. 
According to Owen B. Kicrnan*s Fonmrd to Stephen K, Bailey's report 
of urban school disiuption, '^The disruption of education in our high 
schools is no longer novel or rare. It Is current, it is widespread, 
and it is serious."^ 

Unquestionably, some of the aggression and violent behavior 
Is caused by classroom and school processes a However, reporting 
also suggests that oomc of the aggressive and violent behavior 
exhibited in our schools by a minority of youngsters is of an extra- 
territorial nature and originates v:lth ovitsldc of the school fears, 
conflicts, and f ivf ttat io\s , 

Additionally, school personnel vary in their ability to cope 
with negative aggressive behavior. The amount of aggressive and 
violent disruptive behavior varies fre.n fchcol to school and area 
to area. It also appears as though some School administrators and 
teachers have the ability to nlninlzc the negative effects of aggres- 
sion and violence on the teaching ani learning in their schools. 
Consequently, in some schoojo, prcblers of aggrescion and violence 
can bo minimised, while in others the proMcns arc too great. 

We educators appear to respond with either of three tradition- 
ally punitive altc natives to these Increasing prcblerrs cl physical 
attacks on school persor.nel and students, school disiuptlons, racial 
disruptions and couf rortations , shakedowns, false fire alains, bonh 
scarCvS, stealing, < nd the various other discipline concerns that 
interfere vith instruction, 

l/'. 
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Thc^ first response is the increasing cry for the return to 



"co'»‘poral punishment/' more school suspensions, In-school deten- 
tions, and expulsions. *he second response is to ignore all pre- 
llminiary signs of tr nding disorder in the hope that the problem 
and/or vhat is causing it will dissipate. The third response, 
usually after the disruption and violence has erupted, is to call 
the police, 

Tl^e police presence, hov^ever, in turn, often creates addlf^onal 
problems. Their presence n'^y not only provoke further disorder, 
but, and more importantly, regardless of how unsafe and uninanage- 
able the school situation that required police, the students', 
and, often, the coaxiT^unity's esteem for the school staff deteriorates 
when the police arrive. It is analogous to the teaclior ;;ho could 
neither discipline nor motivate his clans and had to call for help 
wltli discipline. Any respect studciUs had for this teacher dwindles 
every tlmo the outside authority arrives, 

"In the present school setting, except In the case of the most 
calamitous emergencies, adoption of uninaglnatlvo and traditional 
control devices seens to produce perverse and ccntraproductlvc 
results. Tensions and violence tend to be increased ratner than 
reduced; basic constitutional rights, involving bc.th substantive 
and procedural 'duo process,* tend to be violated, thereby increasing 
the feeling of all too many young people that they arc victim? of 

authoritarian vhlm, not subjects of the equitable law that In civics 

2 

classes they arc asked to reverence, " 

As a consequence, and because we Just do not have enough personnel 
who can cope with either aggression and violence or lowor-cLiss physl* 
O Incss, it is Imperative that we develop new staff and techniques 
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to positively prevent and/or cope with this negative aggression and 
violence that has been interfering with instruction and for which 
we have been calling the police* Sonc urban schools, such as the 
New York City public schools, have school guards in civilian dress 
with the right to nake arrests. Those security guards receive 30 
hours of training but do not carry guns. At Detroit's Kettering 
Senior High School specially trained youthful and better educated 
•'Detroit Rangers*' are assigned permanent ly.^ In California, at 
Berkeley High School's Vest Campus, coinunlty aides dress youthfully 
and casual ly^ pat rolling the Hallv:ays, outside yard areas, and bnth- 
roous , Boston has plainclothes fiicmen, policemen, and truant 
officers pr*:rolHng certain scliools as a ’’last resort" to deal with 
school aisruption Unaioncd security guards dressed in brown blazers 
with breast pocket Idcritifying insignia patrol the halls of certain 
Detroit public schools.^ Chicago employs a ASO-man security force 
that tries to bo a "preventive" rather than an "oppressive force."® 
Recently, a *'Safc Schools Act" was Introduced In the Nousc. "ihe 
bill proposes that Federal funds be chanr.elcd directly to school 
districts, V'herc they would ic used for expansion and training of 
security guards, patrols, parent patrols, survotllaucc c.nd alarn 
sysic,ViS, student Identification badges and other tncasurcs."^ 

These positions appear to be based upon a pol Icc-oriented security 
guard r.odcl and their supervision and direction appears to come from 
foimer police ofMccrs. To offset this trend, educators rust 
oevelop an cducatfonal professional - The IKitKVtM I'l. MST AND 
IKf ERVFNlTONIST AIDE - lajed on an educational nodel. It Is irpora- 
tivc that this personnel r.odol bv <^.cvelcpcd from an^ educational rodel 
rather than from a pol icc-oricntcd r.odel» Although based on an 







educational model, the Interventionist must be capable of intervening 
preventing, and/or coping with the most wanton acv oi: student or 
non-student, but school centered, disruption and violence. 

We do have the beginning of such an educational model in special 
education and in innumerable inner-city schools ■ The 1 ntervcntlonlst 
is a more contemporary ojucator and para-pre ssional developed from 
Horse's Crisis Teacher's role.^^ Although there is little in the 
literature that deals with cducator^s* coping with and preventing 
real violence, vc have many years of unreported expertise and 
experience developed by those vorking with aggressive acting-out 
youngsters. 

The meager reporting appears to have come about because too 
many in leadership positions in special education end education In 
general have either been unaware oC or refused to recogiiizc the 
reality of the negative aggression and violence lu many Df our class- 
rooms. Whether they have acted from politic il, psychological, or 
for other rcaeoas Is an area ripe for speculation and research, 
Typical of this inability to recognize and cone to grips with reality 
was Eos Icy Creuthor's 1955 review of the movie "The Blackboard Jungle' 
vhcrcin he wrote: 

"bvan Hunter's 'Blackboard Jungle,* which :ells a vicious and 
' ter I'i lying talc rarpant hoodlrmlsm and crf.n^nallty a.r.ong 

the students in a large city vocatfcnal training school, vac 
sersat tonal and controversial vh^n It appeared as a rovcl last 
fall. It is sure to be ct^nally scnsation'l and controversial, 
now that It is made Into a ft In. 

'Tot this diama of juvenile dcltr, ;uercy In a high school, 
vdilch. . ,is no tcr-porate or restrained repert on a state of 
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affairs tliat is disturbing to educators and social workers 
today* It is a full-throated, all-out testimonial to the 
lurid headlines that appear fro(ii time to time, reporting acts 
of terrorisn and violence by uncontrolled urban youths. It 
gives a bloov! ^urdling, nighttnarlsh picture or monstrous dis- 
order in a public school, .'rd it leaves one vonde/tng wildly 

1 2 

vliether such out-of-hand horrors can be. • 

At the tif.tC of the review, I had started my teaching career 
in the New York City "600*' schools and was experiencing the inci- 
dents depicted In the movie. Soon afterward Ambassador Luce pre- 
vent'^d the movie from being shown In an Italian film festival. It 
is also interesting to note tliat In all of the school upheavals 
these past few years, the vocational high schools have been rela- 
tively free of disruption. Possibly, despite the movfo and wc 
academicians, the vocational school people recognized and solved 
their problems. 

Ignoring the reality of school violence vras continued w!ien-*ih 
fred Hcchinger,>vao-also sliculd knew better, rc viewed^^tho movie 



version of *\*p the Down Staircase** -in -and i^rote: 

’’Perhaps part of the answer is that school people are relieved 
to see that earllcv notion picture image of 1955 - ^Blackboard 
Jungle* - superseded by sonethlng loss sensational, more hoicst. 
At the ti:'G of this vtolcncc-packrd 'portrayal* of an alleged 
vocational schrol, the *ICcv York lines* film critic Bosley 
Crowthcr said: *And It leaves mo wondering wildly whether such 

oul-of-hand horrors can be.*"^^ 

What is even more startling is that in the literature on the 
preparation of teachers for the emotionally disturbed, there is 
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r^n absence of any realistic mention of educating tcacherr to cepe 
with aggressive and violent behavior. 

Hence, the subject has been denlcti and hidden and many workers 
have developed feelings of guilt and despair, not to mention the 
millions cf children who have been dented an education as a result 
of classroom disruptions. And, because the problem persists and 
Is not recognized, wo have not been able ♦o work tenvard its reso- 
lution. I must emphasize that the Interventionist ’ s education and 
responsibilities v;ill cmpharlzc early iiitcrvciil inn and resolution 
of problems before they escalate into evisis^ 

I have developed the Intcrventiorlst concept from 16 years 
of almost dally personal experience with negative aggression and 
violence in the New York City ”600” day and Institution schools 
as well as a short period with the Junior Guidance Classes Program. 

In the past thrcc-and-onc-half years at the State University of 
htw York at Buffalo, I have spent at least one day per week In inner- 
city secondary sclioolf^. 

In ny last two years In the ”600" schools, I acted In the role 
of an Interventionist and helped oradirate corporal punishment. 

Today, In that particular ”600" school through the Intervent lonlst 
philosophy, the ?cvol of negative aggression and violence has been 
lowered. if not erased. Additionally, at the State University of 
Kew Y ri: at Buffalo, we conducted a course to prepare professionals 
to w^ork with aggressive and violent youngsters and helped develop 
further the Interventionist prototype, 

The Interventionist's responsibility would Include: a) getting 

to know staff and students; b) bcconirg sons itlvc to the early warning 
signals of Impending evert aggressive behavior; c) crilmlng and talking 




with children on the verge of losing control or who have lost control 
and are interfering with instruction or becoiilng a physical threat 
to themselves, a teacher, or peer; d) replacinj; police in the halls 
and/or, hopefully, their presence unnecessary; and c) developing 

reciprocal comrriunicat ion Hrks with all community groups. The em- 
phasis will be on intervention and resolution of problems and returning 
the youngster to ciass end/or preventing any interruption of instruction* 

The education of the Interventionists in/olvcs e:<pcrtisc in the 

and 

two broad areas of; 1) verbal, non-verbal, psychological 

phi losophy ; 

intervention and rnanagement concepts, techniques^ and 2) non- 
punitlvc physical intervention tcchnl<iucs. The Interventionist's 
education will emphasize amelioration and iccoiotion through verbal 
and psychological intervention techniques rather than through physical 
intervention. 

Intcrvcution Teachers and Intervention Aides should operate 
In integrated teams of two or three. The teams should be Integrated 
as to sex, and the ethnic or racial background reflected in the 
school’s student population, Interventionists will ncitlicr carry 
sldoarr.s nor clubs. Additionally, they will be in civilian dress. 

The responsibilities and expectations of the Interventionist's 
role will depend upon each sch ;:-l situation. Obviously, the pro- 
fessional capabilities and expectations rc<iutrcd of inner-city school 
Intcrvcnl lonists will differ, to some extent, frrn the capabilities 
find expectations required of ins I ttut icnil ly based Interventionist 
or an Interventionist working In a day school for the ery>tlonal)y 
disturbed, fntervent ioni sts shculd be teachers or guidance counselors. 



Verbal, Non-Verba l> an d Psych ol or i c al Intervention and.Ma na^ ement 
Concepts , Techn l gijeSt an d Philog op_hy , 

In working with others, the Interventionist's feelings, emotions 
and attitudes will play an irportant role In the way he relates to 
each situation. Therefore, the first step to educating the Inter- 
ventionist i:o work with others is to help him recognize and under- 
stand his emotions, feelings, and attitudes. 

The Interventionist's education will include discussions and 
readings of student problems and incidents, worker introspection, 
and the emotional aspects of his role in working with normal, dis- 
ruptive, and aggressive students. An overview of the professional 
literature related to counseling, emotionally disturbed and socially 
maladjusted students, and life space interviewing will also be in- 
cluded. Particular emphasis will be placed upon historical and 
contemporary discussions of how one man or vom!^n's action cither 
calmed or exacerbated a particularly volatile situation. Addition- 
ally, the history of American violence \:ill be studied as related 
to ethnic, religious, political, economic, racial, and anti-radical 
violence, as well as violence in the name of law, order, and noralily 
Also role playing to discuss and discover the many behaviors that 

can be used In preventing, managing, and mediating crisis situations. 

In 

^he Interventionist will -also be educated to dli'i erentlat c 
between ghetto rhetoric and a real threat, as well as becoming con- 
versant In Mack dialect or any of the standard or non-standard 
dialects spoken by the ethnic, religious, or racial mlnolrllies 
located in his school.^^ 

Tho Interventionist will be well versed In first .ild techniques. 
He will also be educated to ’'sniff out” the pot smoker and also 
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educated to differentiate betv?ecn the alcoholic, drug or acid high* 

Interventionists will also be educated to counsel and refer f.tudents 

on any of a myrivid of problems. Some Interventionists should also 

be certified teachers, Cor the need may arise for tlu. Interventionist 

to remain with the class while the teacher loaves to 'talk with the 

The history of tho ^oovrlbutlons io AjDcrlca of the religious, 
disruptive child, ethnic, and reclal minorities also wM I bo Included. 
ParHculor emphasis v/lll be piccod upon Ihc life style of the group In 
the assigned school, 

Non-Punltive Physical Dducation Techniques 

It must bo realized that no matter how experienced and expertly 
the Interventionist tries to resolve the anxieties causing tho child 
or adult *f cut-of -control behavior, a student may continvie to der>on* 
stratc behavior that will have to be contained physically. For example, 
the need may arise to remove a student physically to protect another 
child, to prevent contagion, and/or for his own saf-^ty. 

Therefore, because the Interventionist r^y have to use non- 
pun it l.vc physlc»al force to restrain someone vlio has lost control 
of his behavior, he will have to be cducat d in non-punitlve physical 
Intervention techniques and philosophy. However', It must be emphasized 
that the Interventionist will use non-punttlv^ physical intervention 
techniques only as a last resort. 

Much of what Is perceived os threatening and Illegitimate vlo- 
lencc is nothing roro thar .nc testing of the worker's ability to 
non-puntt Ivcly control and sot Units. Therefore, the Interventionist 
will also bo educated to differentiate bctvrccn out -of -control behavior 
and lover soclo' econonlc cl.ass norm violating behavior that is too 
often perceived as threatening and/or tllcgltlrrato violence oi behavior. 
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Another Ir^portant objective in the use of non-punltlve p!iysical 
Intervention techniques Is to Irvcr the level of violence by reducing 



a child's anxiety and need to retaliate* Vfhen a child loses control 
of his surface behavior he often seeks controls fron an outside source. 
However, when the outside physical controls are punitive, most often, 
the child's anxiety and ags^^^ssion is escalated even though the sur- 
face behavior may be controlled momentarily because of the fear of 
further physically punitive retaliation* 

However, when the Interventionist non-punitively holds the 
child, he demonstrates a number of concepts and feelings to the cljild. 
First, because of the Interventionist's willingness to "get physical," 
with the child, he demonstrates that ho is not afralc of the child. 
Secondly, by getting physical, the Interventionist damonstrates that 
he is stronger physically than the child; hence he Is strong enough 
physically to h2lp the child control his impulses* Thirdly i and 
conversely, the Interventionist also demonstrates that because he 
is stronger physically than the child, he could have hurt him had 
ho cliosc to do so. Elliot Shapiro in describing an Incident with 
a youngster gives an example of these feelings and concepte that 
are transmitted vlicn a warm adult Is willing to bccene "physical" 
with a youngster, 

"A few weeks later, he challenged me to box hin* Ho had to 
reaseurc himself that physically I could take care of him. 

That vay, If I were going to help him, my help would be 
worthwhile by his criteria. In other words, was I 'soft' 
only because I was helpless? You knoy, the rjn v’lio lived 
with the 'rrothcr 'who took care of John before she died was 
very cruel, but John rissed his beatings in a way because 
he felt a man strong as that could give hSaM sore kind of 
security. So^are into ry office, I closed the door, and 






. vs boxed for about three ninutes* Mostly 1 outfeinted htm> 

I 

although occasionally I*d hit him lightly on the face. He 

was really trying, but he was quite pleased that he lost, 

because now he felt I could take care of hin\.'^^^ 

Another important point is tliat the black disadvantaged youngster 

equates the workers willingness to use. physical force with caring and 

A 

warmth and perceives fear of -him as being prejudice 

FI eacc^. understand/^ I’ am not-* suggest Ing flitting- chi Id ren^viUi^thAL 

Sbntcment-» Also, the v?ay the Intorvont ionist helps the out-of- 
control youngster cope v;lth his actlng-ov\t anti-social or testing 
behavior may be the most important factor in helping the youngster 
to cope with his anxieties. 

The Interventionist's willingness to become pliysical can also 
help the child who has been forced into a figlit to save face. This 
youngster may be too fearful to stop because ho is afraid of his 
peers wlio forced or manipulated him into the fight. Here the youngster 
can use the Interventionist's superior physical strength as an excuse 
for stopping the fight until his own coiitrols are sufficient for him 
to withstand the verbal and physical onslaughts and manipulations 
of his poors . 

Often, I have chserved anxious, supposedly out-of -control youngsters 

steer a bee-line to the Interventionist or worker they knew was not 

afraid to control them physically. Conversely, 1 would suggest that 

when the professional shoves fear, he provokes an already frightened 

young*;tei to act out further. 

Therefore, - 

because ve do have children who b<‘ tone violent and aggressive 
and interfere with instruction and/or become a physical threat to 
thmsclvcs or others, we must educate the Ititervont iools t In the 
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following last resort non-punitivc physical intervention techriques: 

1, Mastery of methods and techniques of separating students 
who have lost control and may be fighting. 

2, Mastery of methods and techniques that use a minimum amount, 
of non-punitivc physical force fer disarming students or 

' unauthoriecd visitors who may be threatening or attacking 
others with non-dcadly or deadly weapons < 

3, Mastery of methods and techniques of physically but non- 
punttivoly restraining students or unauthorized visitors 
vho arc physically attacking someone, ^'ripping off" school 
equipment, "trashing," attempting to burn or blow up a 
building, or in some vay physically interfering with In- 
struction or threatening a student or v:orkcr with physical ham. 

It Is further suggested, based on this writer's experience, that 
the Interventionist 'j avMicncss and confidence In his physical capa- 
bilities, secured through the mastc y of the above tcchnlquc-s, will 
provide him with the following psychological set which will enable 
and help him to non-punlt ivcly resolve potential crisis situation!: 

1. Removal of the fear of physical contact, violence, aggres- 
sion, falling, ar.d/or Injuring oneself, having one's clothirig 
torn, glasses or watch broken, or of broken limbs. 

2. The retention of composure In an aggressive confrontation 
or violently physical situation, 

3. The knowledge that If the situation gets out of hand, he 
can handle It physically. If- necosoao*. 

The student vho has underdeveloped coAttols oc lacks control 
of hlfi behavior gains strength to control his behavior fron; i) the 
inner strength of the vorlcerj and 2) If necessary, the villi ngness 
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oi the worker to non-punitivcly restrain him physically. Furthciiaore, 
in most cases of disruption, the disorderly student usually gives 
innumerable warning signals or clues that, depending upon their 
reading by the v:orker, can exacerbate or ameliorate the impending 
situation. 

In any situation, the emphasij is ou the Interventionist’s not 
panicking and the positive education and psychological intervention 
and management that ameliorates and prevents Incidents from deteri- 
orating into crisis. However, it will also be discussed and planned 
for realistically that, in soric eases, no matter how expertly the 
Interventionist tries, a student may still demonstrate behavior that 
will have to be contained aud/or controlled physically. Cr, the 
need may arise to remove a student physically to prevent contagion 
and/or for his safety. 

Ongoing Staff Articulation 

When the Interventionist is introduced into the scl)ool a certain 
amovmt of time must bo expected to elapse witliin which the profes- 
sional staff tests to see whether the Interventionist will really 
provide the assistance he has been billed to provide. The Inter- 
ventionist will probably have to work hard to substantiate his vrorth 
before he is accepted. 

Additionally, to increase the proficiency and acceptance of 
Interventionists, it is imperative that ongoing articulation be 
scheduled bclwecn the Interventionists and the staff to resolve 
issues that may arise. This articulation would, hopefully, also 
overcome the tendency of the profcssloml staff and the Interventionists 
to develop inaccurate expectancies of each other’s roles, i.c,, 
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disciplir^c. A deep trust and respect for one another's roles must 
be developed between the professional staff and the Interventionists * 

JIutual trust is particularly iruportant in relation to tho re- 
moval and returning of children to class or to school • For example, 
the teacher must have faith in the Interventionist's decision that 
the child is calm enough to be ref'urned to class. Similarly, the 
Interventionist must trust that tho teacher seeks his aid because 
he needs it. 

Teachers and Interventionists must also become used to the 
nuances of one another's professional styles so that they may use 
these hardly noticeable verbal and non-verbal signals to resolve 
potentially volatile situations. It^-is*itDpcrat.Lve-that'-tho--profes- 
§i.QXial..worker-*and- the "Inter ventionist'devclop'a'tiust'^lTi' one 'another*. 

In-S e rvice Kducation 
The Aide 

The aide should have on-the-job or released time career ladder 
opportunities to enable him to advance toward a college degree and/or 
teacher certification, If he so desires. Summer stipends should 
also be available to the aides so that they nay take college course 
work . 

liiyslcal Aspects 

Tho Interventionists should keep in a high state of physical 
condition. His nastcry of non-punittvc physical intervention tech- 
niques should be ongoing. 







Affective A spccts 

Educational programs should be developed to effect positively 
the feelings, emotions, and attitudes of the Interventionists. For 
example, much discussion in the literature has centered upon teacher 
understanding of student aggression. Hovjover, there appears to be 
little literature related to laelping teachers cope with their aggres- 
sive feelings that may build up after hours of working with aggressive 
and violent children. Included in the continued in-scrvice program, 
therefore, must be a system to help the Interventionist understand, 
and, if necessary, positively release his pent-up emotions and feelings 
of aggression. 



He Ip -Seeking Syste m 






Many systcirs have been suggested for use in securing the assist- . i • 1 i 

VsivN ‘W'C ^ cUuM 

anco of the Interventionist* These systems have included-a ’bui^Ker 



^ or light system activated by a key or push buttoii*tO'fionding^ns“’CKild. 

The system I would suggest vjould provide eacl\ teacher with a 
small transnitter with its own frequency. These transmitters would 
be small enough to be hooked onto a belt, hung around the neck or 
placed in a pocket. Because of the size of the transmitter, tlie 



teacher could carry it on his persoi^ and actuate the transn it ter 



which could activate a buzzer and ltght.\regardlcss of where he is^ - 
The lights and buzzer system would be located strategically. 



j 




Intake and Parents 

Upon Intake, the role of the Intcrvcntlcnlst must be oplalncd 
to parents, particularly the Interventionis t 's last-resort non - 
punltiv Q physical vole . 
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Unqurstlonably , the Interventionist will not L^olve all oar 

school's or society's problems. Hov;ever, his presence in the schools ^ 

1\\c\ V*% 

is tantamount to admitting to the-roollty of our Inner-city schools 
and to* the reality -oS some of our programs for the onotionally dis- 
turbedo^nd reacting^' in a positlve..,vay. Once we arc capable of facing 
.and dealing with the reality of school violence and aggression, wo 
may be taking the first stop tovzard improving the mental health of 
our teachers and students. And we may be taking the first reali.stic 
step toward educating more disadvantaged black children^ '^or we 
must realize that the teaching and learning processes take place 
only when school personnel and students fee'l safe, secure, and re- 
laxed in their classrooms and schools. 

Finally, although the Interventionist's expertise vnMl go a 
long vjay tovjard helping us solve school problems cf negative aggres- 
sion and violence, v;e must still solve pioMcms of overcrowding, 
relevant curriculum, improved school human relations, vhJte racism, 
and got-even black racism, to neme a few. Unless ve also recognize 
and deal with all of these problems tco, crisis administration and 
teaching as well as a police presence in our schools may continue 
to be with us for quite a while. 
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A Psyohocclucational Approach to Specifying and Measuring the Competencies of Personnel 

Working with Disturbances in Schools 

Stanley A. Fagen 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Maryland 

'*p8vchoeducattonar*: Concept or Confusion? 

The title of this paper presuenes that the term ‘‘psychoeducatlonar’ conveys 
meaningful attributes or referents rather thar ambiguity or confusion. It would 
be natural to assume the author selected the word because of Its established 
usage In specie! education. Not so. The term has been first adopted because 
of Its personal appeal, and then subjected to scrutiny as a coherent concept. It 
appeals to m in that it Is not pathology- oriented (contrast ''clinical education") 
01 exclusively affective (contrast "affective education"). At the same time the 
term accents the connection between education and psychology-- the teaching of 
human beings and the study of liuman behavior. 

The concept takes amorphous shape as It lights on and off In the literature. 
Morse» Cutler, and Pink (1964) talk about it as a balance between educational and 
clinical emphases, with educational decisions made upon consideration of the 
underlying motivation of children Glavln (1970) characterizes the approach as 
focussing on the role of unccusclous processes, stating that ventilation and 
acting out of conflicts arc encouraged so that new learning can occur In the 
presence of a crisis teacher. Knoblock and Relnlg (1971) point to the coordination 
of clinical and educational data to adequately understand the child's present 
functioning level; the leernlng climate as placing equal emphasis ott affective 
and cognitive development; the recognition that group processes and dynamics are 
factors needing attention; and the premise that all learning takes place within 
the context of a relationship with teachers. Morse (1966) has discussed the 
psychoeducatlonal team as a mechanism for collecting and Interpreting Information 
about a child, and providing consultation and support to the teaching efforts. 

Perhaps the most complete statement regarding the psychoeducatlonal model la 
contained In the revised edition of Long, Morse, and Nevroan's book (1971). These 
authors perceive the model as embracing several major assumptions: (1) an 

educational milieu roust be developed In which attention is given to everything 
EHJC effects pupil interaction with school, staff, peers, and curriculum, (2) it 
Is important to understand tho teacher-pupil relationship, (3) learning must be 
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invested with feelings to give it Interest » meaning, and purpose, (4) conflict 
can be used productively to teach new ways of understanding and coping with stress, 
(5) collaborative skills are essential, (6) creative arts are vital forms for 
learning and program, (7) each pupil is different In style and functional level, 

(3) the same behavior can have many causes, w!tlle the same cause can be expressed 
through many behaviors. 

Ihese excerpts illustrate the varied ways in which the term has been used, 
'•psychoeducac tonal” has been ir..:erpreted as theory, n«thodology, and viewpoint. 

As has been noted by Joyce (1969) in describing the work of Bruner, Goodnov, 
and Austin, concept attainment is ”the process by which we discriminate the 
attributes of things, people, events and place them into categories.” 

Attainment of ”psy:hoeducat tonal" as a concept should be facilitated by a 
statement of attributes which appear to be common to those applying the ten.. 

Such a statement of conceptual attributes does not lessen the probability that 
translations of concept into practice may vary between organizational settings 
(e.g., primary responsibility for assessment of problem areas may rest with the 
psychologist in one setting, the teacher In another). Furthermore, while this 
statement of attributes seeks to capture ^he spirit of the psychoeducational 
concept as it has been developed by others, it also reflects the author's desire 
to extend the concept for nwre flexible application. Specifically, It is believed 
that the tendency to interpret the psychoeducatlonai perspective as Implying aii 
exclusive cause^effect relation from emotional dysfunction to learning dysfunction 
severely limits appreciation for the concept's value. 

The position taken here Is that the psychoeducational approach postulates a 
circular, interacting relationship between thoughts and feelings such that 
cognitive experience affectn emotional experierxe affects cognitive experience, 
etc , 

The child who cannot learn to read develops intensely adverse eciotional 
responses, Just as the child w\th severe anxiety over performance experiences 
ficuUy le " ing to road. 
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Kratlwohl, Bloom and Masia (1964) graphically depict this closely interactive 

relationship between cognitive and affective spheres in their Taxon omy of 

Educational Objectives; The Affective Domain . 

"Perhaps 1C Is analogous to a man scaling a wall using two step 
ladders aide by aide, each with rungs too wide apart to be conveniently 
reached In a single step. One ladder represents the cognitive behaviors 
and objectives, the other the affective. The ladders are so constructed 
that the rungs of one ladder fall between the rungs of the other, llie 
attainment of some complex goal Is made possible by alternately cllml>lng 
a rung on one ladder, which brings the next rung of the other ladder 
within reach." 

Conceptual Attributes of a Psvchoeducatlonal Approach 

1. Cognitive and affective processes are in continuous Interaction at 
each moment in time. 

2. Behavior comprises verbal and non-verbal expressions of a total 
functioning person, and It Is that person that Is Important. 

3. Behavior la a source of concern when it promotes or perpetuates 
personal unliepplnessi conflict, and self* depreciation, or when it 
creates serious disturbance with existing social norms resulting In 
feelings of rejection and alienation. 

4. Understanding behavior means understanding phenomenally relevant 
aspects of a child's life apace. For the teacher, «hls means 
appreciating transactions between self and the child, the curriculum, 
the peer group, and the educational systOui. 

5. Understanding behavior requires evareness of cognitlvei affective, and 
motivations! processes In self and others. 

(a) If- awareness enhances evareness of others. 

(b) Understanding grows with increasing awareness of the functions 
associated with each of the above elements. 

6. Understanding behavior Is achieved through assessment of and 
communication vl*:h and about the learner and significant others 
In his life space. 
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7. Changing or modifying self-defeating behavior involves a process of 
establishing identifiable objectives set in relation to total personal 
functioning# 

8. Understanding behavior facilitates creating conditions for optimal 
behavior change. 

9. The ultimate criterion for personal growth is the extent to which 
positive behavior derives from self-control rather than external 
control# 

(a) Shifts In subjective thoughts and feelings are primarily responsible 
for gains in self-control* 

(b) Measurement of change should be in relation to one's life space 
and functions, rather than to isolated, unitary variables* 

10« Emotions are critlCBl personal events thal must become understood, 
accepted and valued* 

11. The scope of learning involves increasing underst unding and satisfactions 
in r^elationship to things, symbols^ self, and others. 

The Psycho e ducational Environment 

Inherent in the psychoeducational approach is the necessity for placing the 
conceptual attributes within the broad framework of a psychoeducational environment. 
This environment provides the canvas within which the form and color of daily 
interaction evolves# The integration of experience, both corceptuslly and 
practically, is seen as a key for tnovement towardr greater stability and self- 
realicaticn. Children ore all too often stresae ' beyond their powers to cope by 
a bombardment of conflicting demands and expectations# It is surely hard eriOogh 
for adults to process the multiple preasvres and r isponslbllitior of modern llvin;;. 
Without some sort of unifying thread to our exlotetce we are all s\»bject to the 
threat of helpless floundering in a sea of uncoordir ated and sotiolii^a overwhelming 
events* k sense of active mastery only e.oerges when we h^xv^e a h;^nd1e on how the 
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pieces of oc*r life endeavors fit together to form a cohesive whole* 

The perspective of a psychoeducat lonal environment provides the means ty 
which the multiple transactions of a child's life space may be placed into a set 
of ordered events. Figure X depicts the relation of perts of the psychoeducatlonal 
environment to the process of change In life pattern* 



INSERT FIGURE 1 



Figure 1 represents the psychoeducatlonal envlromrjent as a stream consisting 
of four currents which flow and nix with one another* The currents are the basic 
coiq>onents of the environment which the learner negotiates rs he moves through 
time. If the mix of teacher, curriculum, peer group, and achocl system Is 
rhythmic and varm the stream faclliCates moveckent ahead, buoying up the learner 
as he gets* However, If the mix Is antagonistic or icy the learner gets swept 
under, sinking deeper as the currents battle one another for supremacy. 

Admittedly this anology does gross injustice to mother nature's environment* 
It does, however, portray the psychoeducatlonal environment's potential for 
facilitating or hindering progress, albeit rrolodrAmatlcally. 

Such « presentation Is undoubtedly visually engaging and, perhaps, itjenlally 
agreeable as veil* But, Is it at all central to the teaching* learning process? 
Few professionals would even question the cneanlngfulness of any of the four 
coraporents. Yet tn&rked differences in approach to working with cbildrer appears 
as one focusses on the degree of at cant ion paid to planning and arranging for 
a facilitating or therapeutic or ''synergistic" enviromient* 

There is much written In the \jre on therapeutic mllleui organisation 

development, ai\d ecological environments to suggest that the milieu or environment 
surrounding the learner has a utrong Influence on behavior; an Influence generated 
from a complex of soclal«structural factors having an Integrity ana reality beyond 






the parts linrvediately touching the learner (cf. Redl, 1959; Kobbs, 1966; Morse, 
Finger and Oilinore, 1968; Beckhard, 1969; Gross, Glacqulnts, and Bernstein, 1970; 
Seashore, 1970). Thus, in a fascinating stuay on the negative lalatlonshlp of 
school size to student participation Barker end Gump (1964) found that "ecology 
la a powerful factor In determining participation", outvreighlng the factor of 
individual motivation. 

Many special class settings concentrate on the teacher and currlr:ulum to the 
exclusion of peer group and educations! or family system components. Frequently 
children gain In skill and confidence vlthln that protective setting, only to 
find later on that peers do not accept them or system expectationj arc Incompatible 
with those of the special program (e.g., a child pleased hy his Increasing ability 
to concentrate and work with care Is laughed at when the others are bursting to 
play ball; Mark begins to find It possible to express Independent, critical 
Ideas only to discover that these are unacceptable to his new teacher or his 
parents). 

When the focus Is shifted to the basic functional transactions of a 
psychoeducatlonal environment it becomes clear that h^th learner and teacher are 
expected to engage all the facets of this envlronr^^ent at some point Ir. the process 
of change (Fig- 2). 



As the learner Is affected by the group, curriculum, school and family 
system, and teacher, so must the teacher be cognisant of these effects. And, 
in so far as It is feasible, the teacher should be capable of modifying or 
regulating the nature of these effects on the learner* Haturally, socne aspects 
of the psychoeducatlonal envfronment are tiore directly under the teacher's control 
than others, and greater responsibility Is assumed for transactions closer to the 
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curriculum, teacher* learner relationship, classroom group. 




PlannlnR Foi: Development of Teacher Conpetenci es 



In the pieceding sections of this paper we have dealt with the theoretical 
(conceptual attributes) and structural (transactions within, psychoeducational 
envlromient) anderpinnings of a psychoeducational approach* Any program 
cocmitTnent to developing teacher competencies within this approach should build 
upon, as veil as contrlbjte to, these earlier ideas. 

Table 1 provides an overview of conditions which appears t> facilitate 
constructive change in each area of functional transaction. 
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The purpose of sunmarisjing facilitating conditions under Table 1 io to set 
the stage for specifying the ceache:: competencies needed to create such conditions. 
The psychoeducrtional apprjach calls for a definite set of training goals, the 
attainment of which should enable the ceabher to implcr.int favorable conditiens 
in each area of the psychoeducational environment. 

The Issue of Regula r Teachers vs. Special Teachers (or Should the Tal 1 WaR the 
Dor?) 

It is important to observe that the discussion so far has avoided any specific 
reference to the role or responaibilitlos of special education teachers. The 
omission is deliberate and le based on the be? eC that u psychoeducational 
approach is as appropriate for all children as it is for those who are problems, 

Vie propose that the essential difference between teachers of problem 
youngsters and regular teachers is that the former should have a j. :teater capac ity 
to create favorable learuinR conditions within the psychoaducatlcnal enrirontient . 
The point becomes obvious when ve reflect on the type of children for vdiorj the 
special teacher is responsible*«*chlldren that have experienced persisting failure 
and frustration, that have Intensely negative attitudes about selves aua clhers, 



that are commonly distrustful or antagonistic tcfwards schools, teachers, 
curriculum, end their peers. 



The "disturbing'^ child has tj^ically experienced intense cnio^f.onal turmoil. 
Feelings are generally conflicted, highly stressful, and poorly integrated. 
Teacher^j of there youngsters must be able to face the full range and force of 
human emotions- -In themselves and in their children. Because regular educators 
have been unable to handle or help the child with emotional problems the special 
educator is called jpon to exercise leadei’Ship in the re_e d »jcation of affective 
experience. 

An alternative view of special education cc aiders the helping Impetus tc 
spring from Increased opportunities for IndlvlduallEatlon of Instruction and 
behavior management, thus leading to new satisf^’.ctlons and helghtenea self-esteem. 
This viewpoint Implies that conflicted feelings are extinguished In the process 
of administering a positive orientation towards desirable behaviors. For example, 
ignoring tantrums gradually elliainaies guilt or shame over loss of control, while 
pride is developing because of new accomplishments. However, one should not 
overlook the fact that even though the proscription for teacher influence involves 
adherence to a positive orientation, the teacher still radiates a non-punitr.e, 
accepting attitude towards ecr^tional outbursts. 

The drawback to this alternate approach is that *^ile ignoring etootional 
reactions avoids the pvocpects of power strug^^les and perpetuation of dlsr<jiptivo 
behavior through attention getting, it also avoids the opportunity Vo Increa&rt 
oeatery over ve.y real, intense affect. Behirrior nay indeed improve, with fewer 
and fewer cuebursta or upsetting emotional events so tkat the child does in fact 
approach the functioning of other children in regular settings^ Unfortunately, 
rtie level of emotional mastery is grossly inadequate in most children, and, as 
might be expected, in their parents. 

ParadoxlcAl as it may seem, ve offer the hypothecis that an effective 
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at a level not merely comp £. raole to normal peers but superior In sonie ways , The 
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thesis garners credibility from the clinical observation "hat many people who 
seek help for personal problems learn to cope more effectively with life stresses 
than many who would not be caught dead In a helping r^jlatlonchlp. 

To our way of thinking it Is quite conceivable that many special education 
programs offer attitudes^ opportunities » and experiences that are not only good 
for troubled children, buL that would be helpful vo large numbers of youngsters 
in regular classes. This statement appears to fly In the face of disquieting 
reports of no demonstrable difference;:* between exceptional children pieced In 
special education classes and those placed in regular classes (cf. Duan> 1968; 
Christcplos and Renz, 1969). Like Lngei (1969) and Nelson and Schmidi: (1971), 
however, we are not convinced that available research i.^ethodol^gy has 
satisfactorily elucidated the contribution (or lack of same) ot special educational 
efforts with disturbing children. More Importantly, it seems tc U3 that stud les 
comparing the relative benefits of special vs, regular class pla ce ments f or 
problem youngsters miss the point since the crucial parameters relate to program 
quality rather than progrart labels * 

Specif y ing Cocope tenc les for A Irsychoeducat lonal Approach 

The staff development program at the Mark Twain School translates the 
psychoeducational approach Into practice by focussing on six competence goals;-^^ 

A. Skill in psychoeducational assessment and programming. 

B. Personal sensitivity and li xerpersonal effectiveness* 

C. Skill In implementing a psychoeducational curriculum. 

D. Skill in individualizing instruction. 

E. Skill in behavior management* 

P. Skill in systems analysis. 

These competencies ere very siallsr to those emphasized In another psycho- 
^ educationally oriented training program with which the author has been 
FRir^ i.e., the Ac^erlcan Unlveraity-HlUcrest Children's Center special 

project (long and Fagen, 1969). 




Table 2 presents the relationship of these competence goals to teacher- 



oriented transactions within a psychoeducatioaal environment. 
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The filled cells in Table 2 denote those competencies which relate directly 
to enhancing a particular transaction* By scanning the table it can be seen 
that: (1) Each area of teacher transaction is a^dlated by at least half of the 

six competencies einphesi 2 ed in staff development » (2) Each competence goal,, with 
the exception jf systems analysis^ relates directly to more than one area of 
teacher transaction. We Interpret these observations as further evidence that 
multiple abilities are involved in establishing facilitating tranbactions, and 
that components of a psych^educatlonal environment are functionally Interconnected, 
Foa example f the ability to complete a psychoeducational profile, Including 
learner strengths and weaknesses, enhatices teacher prospects for positively 
relating to the learner, allows for discrinilnatlve curriculum planning, stlmulp.es 
expectations and preparedness for group dynar.ilca, and Identifies aspects of the 
sydtcu that mi.ght becou)e resources or problems. 

Each coxrpetence goal is coriprised of several sub-gcals which represent a 
somewhat greater degree of spediiclty (see Table 3 ). For example, goal B, 

develop personal sanaltlvity and interpersonal effectiveness^' is divided into 
five 6jb*goala: (1) Ability to comprehend and coimunicate effectively with others 

(on both the cognitive and affective levels); to perceive accurately one's 
reaction to and effect upon others, (2) Ability to Interact with warmth, openness, 
empathy, flexibility, and self”COnf Idence, (3) Ability to express freely positive 
and negative emotions, (4) .Ability to use and provide supervision constructively, 
(5) Ability to promote mutual understanding and resolution of problems* 

These sub*goals are more towards the abstract than the operational level of 
measurement (Bloom^Hastlngs and Madaus, 1971)* However, our staff Is currently 

ocess of preparing tDore precise knowledge, attitude, and skill objectives 
cotnpetince sub ^ goal* 
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It is Inportant to mention that in seeking to develop staff tr.astery of the 
six competence goals ve apply guidelines very etmllav to those used for furthering 
the growth and learning of children. Ihat ls» milieu condlriontf v^ilch are neen 
as facile /^Ing for youngsters are also seen as beneficial for teacher trainees. 

In developing the staff development program at Mark Twain three naln guiding 
principles have been used: 

(1) The training system must strive to create a psychoeducat tonal lo. rnlng 
environment in which cognitive and affective dlmeneions are Interwoven 
and correlated with the needs and motivation of the learnert 

(2) Learning experiences must be relevant to skills needed for on the 
job performance, and 

(3) Didactic (classroom), practice (laboratory or appliea experlenco), 
and Independent study activities must be thoroughly integrated. 

Measu r ement of Psychoeducat icnal Competencies 

In a recent report to the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Handicapped 
Children, evaluating the first year of the American Univorsity*Mil Icrest Childrens 
Center special project, Nick Long and I presented a tnodcl for evaluation of 
teacher training programs* The model is particularly veil suited to prograiis 
developing teachers for practice within a psychoeducational approach, but is also 
applicable to eny training program vplth explicit goals and objectives. B^.cause 
of its pertinence for the present discussion I would like to excerpt some reioarks 
from that reports 

'The task of evaluation within any complex, imilti**dimeu8ional, demanding 
teacher training program. • .presents an enormous challenge. « « The 
evaluation effort must blend itself with the origoing spirit and purpose 
of the training system. It can neither be aloof m>r tangential, superior nor 
disengaged* Instead it must be viewed as an appreciative partner--c resource 
for constructive feedback and progress. With this as its chatgei evaluation 
is compelled to develop with heart and sensitivity* No elmplo, laechanistic 
frasnevork can be viable; no alien arsenal of instruments i forms and figures 
la acceptable* To squarely face its profound recponslbllity in an allvu and 
cotapletely human training enterprlsei evaluation must evolve as a responsive 
and Integrative cocoponent within the total system of people, plans, and 
principles. To accomplish this responsibility reouires a conoltment to 
O flexibility.^ compassion, and above all. a genuine respect for the complexity 
ERIC of human behavior.* ^ <pp, 1 - 2 ) 
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The raodel delineates three major paran:teters for evaluation, naraely: 

(1) Competence Objectives, (2) Trainee Dlioenslons, and (3) Function of Evaluation 
Source* Its basic purpose Is to offer a mechanism for assuring a balanced, 
comprehensive, and penetrating analysis of program effectiveness. 

Table 4 presents this overall model for evaluation, using the Mark 'JValn 
scaff development program as a case in point. 
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^ Trainee Dimensions 

The Intent of sectlcnlng the trafnee Into three levels of function is to 
insure an integrated approach to evaluating competence attalnntent. Vllthouc so 
doing, goal*related performance (e.g*, system analysis) Is apt to be slanted 
toward one or another of these dtc^anslcns. For exac^le, system analysis can be 
expressed through a person's attitudes, knowledge, or beha-^lor. That Is, a 
trainee can strongly advocate a system approach to problem-solving, know a great 
deal about conceptualizing system phenoncna, or engage actively In collaborative 
work throughout a system. And, quite possibly, a suggestion of competence drawn 
from one mode can be contradicted by negative data from a different mode. Thus, 
a systems advocate may be completely Ineffectual in coitnunlcatlng his beliefs and 
understandings to others* 

p / 

■ Function o f Evaluation S ource^ 

It appears that measurement can play two important^ and independent functions 
in the overall evaluation system. One function Involves the relationship of the 
source to the trainee dimension , and can be referred to as either a Direct or 
Indirect _£\inc_t ion . The second function Involves the relatlcnuhlp of the source 

2 / 

^ By source for evaluation ve are referring to the sample of behavior enacted, 
observed, or recorded, which may be used for assessment of trainee performance. 
^ ‘«hus, the act of teaching in the classroom, supervisory ratings of that act, 
Y^nd written trainee responses to questions pertaining to that act, may all 
sJ^erve as sources for evaluation. 



to the oDKDtng training program , and can be identified as either a Dynaxnlc or 
Stati c function. 



(a) D irect-Indirect Funct ion 

Certain classes of data may be seen as clear and direct reflections 
of a dimension of trainee expression. Few would question the directness 
of the relation between one's conscious attitude towards authority! 
and results deriving from a questionnaire tapping feelings about 
authority figures^ or between one^s behavior In situations requiring 
leadership » and teaching performance on a day when tbe kids are high. 

On the other hand, many data sources are Indirectly related to trainee 
expression. Such sources are characterized by a marked degree of 
Inference, interpretation, or assumption. Some examples might be 
highly subjective rating scales, paper and pencil personality tests, 
or aelf*evaluatious of knowledge or skill. 

It appears that the behavicir dimension offers the bent prospect for 
selecting a measure which :.unctions directly. If one is Interested 
in evaluating a trainee's capacity for giving affection to chlHren 
there Is a clear option to choose a direct source (e.g., videotape 
sanyles, observation by an experienced co-teacher) over an inferenticl 
one (e.g., estiiuates of nurturance from a need- inventory). This option 
invariably exists for the realm of behavioral expression, but Is much 
more cloudy for the dimensions of attitude end knowledge. 

(b) Dynamic-Static Function 

The conwon role for data collected within an ongolitg program has been 
a static one. That is, information gathered is held in reserve pending 
completion of the full program cycle afte r which it la used to f$stimate 
program influence on the departing trainees. Data that might be 
pertinent to a prior objective Is carefully guarded Ust It trickle 
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Into the self-contained training ptucess and contaminate the product, 
Thusi the static function is essentially Irrelevant to ongoing program 
event:* ♦ althou^ It may hopefully play some part In determining events 
for the next group of traluces. In effect » nhen evaluation has a 
static function It I s meant to laeasure an already determined outcotTie . 

A different approach to data utilization entails an interaction betveen 
evaluative inaterlal and ongoing program developittent • Evaluation Is 
regarded as a source of prompt feedback vlilch can becoimi Instrumental 
In shaping the training experience to further trainee needs and program 
goals » Thus, e valuation has a dynamic function when it la intended 
to laiaedlately affect and Interact with the progre r precesa . This 
contrast between static and dynamic functions clcsely parallels the 
distinction mode recently between summatlve and formative evaluation 
(Bloom, Hastings, ard Kadaus, 1971). 

The realization that evaluation sourceo :»vty function In either a 
dynamic or static manner has £ax*reachlng implications. Practitioners 
and trainees alike hope for sotnethlng personally valuable to e.nerge 
from the research office, while fearing ’’deep dovm'* that this will 
never happen. The precious time spent in lengthy research meetings, 
the additional burdens Imposed by evaluation procedures, the Intrusions 
upon customary administrative and professional processes, all can begin 
to take on the smell of necessary evils If ‘'the evaluated** experience 
strange, uncotmunlcatlve vibrations nervously produced by *'the 
evaluators*’. What happens ^en teats and questionnaires get filed Into 
the deep recesses of cabinets; behavior gets coded, quantified, and 
aterlllecd; calculators go clicking and typewriters ripping; and the 
^ research people disappear under mountains of paper? Any vender then 
ERJC research is often so cooly received when It walks in the open 
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door3 of scnne Introspecli rtg. Interacting, child-end people-oriented 
getting. 

The element of staff resentment for frustrated hopes, giving and not 
getting, end unshared concerns are real threats to progressive research, 
and muse taken seriovsl/. Clearly, applied research must find a 
mechanism to avoid an Image as a one-vay street from clasaroom to 
coinputer. It is our contention that the Inclusion of a dynamic function 

for evaluation will substantially improve prospects for genuinr research 

3 / 

support and cooperation.- Without the opportunity for some current 
feedback provided through a dynamic use of data, staff and trainees 
cannot help but lose both interest and respect for the evaluation 
system, particularly since our profession deeply cherishes honesty 
and openness in human relationships. 

Concluding Aemgrke 

We live in an era of threats Never before have we been so massively 
confronted with the heaviness of the human condition* The electronic symbols 
of man's amazing proficiencies captivate our attention, and bourxe us like 
supcrballs from one pressure point to another--from war to crime to racial strife 
to environmental pollution to drugs to poverty to. < • 

In the midst of pain and worry we seek ways to find purpose and tocaning to 
it all* Fortunate are those who lift up above the griRiieas to sec love and Joy 
\nd growth* Teachers of handicapped children stand on the threshold of enlighten- 
ment. Whether they cross beyond the feara and doubts into a world of building 
and becoming, hinges on their faith, competence, and desire* 

17 

In a general sense, this dynamic function of data appears to be inherent ip 
the proven success of operant or contingent approaches to behavior modification* 
For auch approaches, performance data la Insoedlately used by both the learner 
and trainer for decisions regarding new behavior* 
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I an reminded of a piece contained in a paper vrrltten by a former studen: 
of mine, ft Is entitled: Greeting His Pupils . 

'*Greeti‘jg I is ^upiis the master asked* 

What V70uld ycu learn of me? 

And the reply carae: 

Hov shall *Me ceire for our bodies? 

Hov shall ve rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

Hov shall we live with our fcllowmen? 

How shall ve play? 

For what ends shall ve live? 

And the teacher pondered these words > and sorrow was in his heart) for 

his own learning touched not these things." 

Principles of Education , 1924 

Our field of work with troubled children and families holds great promise 
for learnings that touch human dilemmas. We need not sorrow for having missed 
the heart of things. For me, the psychoeducational approach geto to what is real 
for people — teachers and learners alike* for we are all both at the sane tljaie. 
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Figure 1. The Psychoeducatlonal Environment in Relation to the 
Process of Change In Life Patterni 



From "A Psychoeducational Approach to Specifying and Keasiuring Competencies 
ot Personnel Working with Disturbance in Schools," 

Stanley A, Fagen, Ph.D,, Supervisor of Profeaslonul Development, Mark 
Tttaln School, Montgomery County Public Schools, Maryland 
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Figure 2. Basic Functional Transactions of a Psychoeducational 
Environment • 
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yAClLIIATItjG COMDITIONS FOR 
.^RANS.^CTIONS IN A PSYCHOEDUCAIIONAL 



ENVIRONMENT 


Transaction 


Focus of Learner’s 
Transaction 


Facilitating Conditions 


Laamer-Teacher 


Person(s) responsible for 
interacting vlth learner 
to effect positive change 


Reality orientation; Flexibil- 
ity: Respect; Empathlc under- 
standing; Support; Protective 
limits; Consistency; Apprecle- 
tion of feelings; Positive 
modelling & Expectations; 
Involvecnent 


Leamer-^CurrlcMlun 


Tasks 4 materials! and 
problems planned for 
mastery 


Reasonable challenge; 
Relevance; Relatedness; Self- 
direction; Meaningful choices; 
Feedback 


Learner~Feer Group 


Other students interacting 
with learner on regular 
basis 


Mutual respect & sharing; 
Openness; Cooperativeness; 
Appreciation of differences; 
Balanced groupings; Stability; 
Support; Feedback 


Learner- School 
System 


RuleSi attltudesi valuesi 
and people organized to 
support the teacher, 
curriculum, and students 


Cooperativeness; Interdepen- 
dence; Openness; Mutual 
respect & sharing; Clarity 
of responsibilities and 
policies; Self-renewing; 
Orderly change inechanlsma; 
Participatory decision- 
making; Appropriate 
consequences for deviant 
behavior; Positive modelling 
and Expectations 
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RELATIONSHIP OF COMPETE^^CE GOALS TO 
TEACHER TRAl^SACTIONS IN A PSYCHOEDUCAIION AL 
ENVIRONMENT 



TRANSACTION 


CO 


UPETENCE GO 


HL 


Assessment 

& 

Pro^nracmlnis 


Personal/ 

Interpersonal 

Sensitivity 


Curriculum 


Indiv. 

Instruct. 


Behav. 


Systems 

/aialvslG 


Teacher-liearner 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Te ache r- C ur I* t c u lum 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Teacher- Group 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Teacher-Syatem 


X 


X 
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TABLE 3 






FUNOTIOHAL GOALS AND SUBGOALS OF 
MARK TWAIN SCHOOL STAFF DEVELOPMEm 
PROGRAM 



Goal A - To develop nklll In psychoeducational aeseeSTnent and progreinmlng. 

Subgoal 1* Ability to coscpletc a psychoeducational profile » Including 
learner strengths and weaknesses* style* and interpersonal 
functions! 

Subgoal 2* Ability to Interpret acvd Integrate diagnostic findings i 

Subgoal 3. Ability to use assesstoent Infonsatlon for psychoeducational 
prograsvnlng and plannlngt 



Goal B - To develop personal sensitivity and Interpersonal effectiveness. 

Subgoal 1* Ability to comprehend and conrounlcate effectively with others 
(on both the cognitive and affective levels); to perceive 
accurat:»ly one's reaction to and effect upon others. 

Subgoal 2» Ability to Interact with warmth, openness* etnpathy* flexibility and 
self-confldence« 

Subgoal 3. Ability to express freely positive and negative etootlons. 

Subgoai r. Ability to use and provide supervision constructively. 

Subgoal 5. Ability to promote mutual understanding and resolution of 

problems . 



Coal C To develop skill In Inplementlng a psychoeducational curriculum for 
adolewcents who have problems In academic tasks* human re latlo: ships* 
and self-organlsatlcn. 

Subgoal Ability to develop or utilise curriculum to meet explicit 
psychoeducational objectives, 

Subgoal 2« Ahlllcy to employ a variety of educational techniques and 
methods in IxDplementlng curticuluai. 

Subgoal 3. Ability to enq>loy curriculum and teaching procedures to meet 
the cognitive and emotional needs of the learner. 






Table 3 continued 



Goal D - To develop skill In lndlvldurH?.lng Instruction for adolescents who 
have problems in academic tasks « human relationships > and self- 
organization. 



Subgoal 1, Ability to present educational materlol and tasks at a level 
of reasonable challenge fo^ each child in the classroom. 

Subgoal 2, Ability to foster student initiative in planning and directing 
an individualized learnlitg program. 



Subgoal 3, Ability to develop individual performance objectives and 
evaluate student progress. 



Subgoal 4, Ability to stimulate independent study and responsible 
participation ia the teaching- learning process. 

Subgoal 5, Ability to Impletnent lemedial and programoed instruction 
approaches to Individualized learning. 



Goal E - To develop skill In behavior management. 



Subgoal 1, Ability to estdi)llsh and model realistic behavior standards 
in an educational setting. 

Subgoal 2, Ability to Identifyi support^ and promote positive group and 
individual behavior* 

Subgoal 3. Ability to develop and use techniques of teacher intervention 
to protect the group and indivldtal frocL r^istuptive school 
behavior. 



Subgoal 4. Ability to use inappropriate school behavior to te^.ch new 

skills for coping with interpersonal » work« and acndemic tasks* 



Goal y • To develop skill In systems analysis. 

Subgoal 1, Ability to formulate a'd connunlcate concepts of liov family^ 
social « and educational systems influence school ?:ehavior 
and adjustment. 

Subgoal 2, Ability to relate Individual chs .acteristics and ^^ehavior to 
group and system transactions. 

Subgoal 3* Ability to identify institutional policy and prar^tlcesi and 
their effect on student behavior. 
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Schcxjl Disruption - An Overview 
Henry E. Colella 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Nassau County, New York 

Tiic major problems of our society are reflected in its schools r 
end in the lives of its young people. Teenagers are living v;ith the pressure of 
an unpopular v;at and draft, v/ith the pair, cf poverty and the guilt of affluence, 
v/ith racisra's mutual corrosion of black and white people and with the 
constraining effects of adult-run buiGcucracies . Young people are naturally 
restive, with their need for charge, for increased liberty -and v;ith society s 
frequent estrangement from its own young people. 

Our schools are a vulnerable and acces«=ible focus for sorre of ^ 
these disaffections . They also heighten and trigger such issues in particularly 
volatile ways. Student concerns with societal and school "‘^sues are always 
present, but they gain broad public attention when expressoa in ways that 
disrupt orderly school processes. Student frustration and anger erupt and 
create 'crisis'' for school authorities. 

The existence of certain conditions constitutes continuing 
crises in the lives of students attending secondary schools. 

Recent events make it plainly evident that repressing, suppressing, 
denying or not responding to key educational issues only offer rapid escalation 
of tension and conflict. I t is the co ntext of s :cir * disruption as an o pp ortunity 
sec ing changre as vital, that j^erphts more creative response 
to school crisc.s. Reducing the level of overt conflict in the midst of crisis 
Is the primary^goal of the school odrr.lni slrator whose role is rapidly ))Ccomir,o 
tiiat of a manager coT;flicl , 

In April of I’obert l inch, forn or Rcxrctruy of llf ultlp I duruatir n 

and Wrlfaro, vrarnod Ui.it ”*.ve i; ist i e prof- ired for imirh oroater disorders in 
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According to a report of over 1000 principals cuericd at random 
by tlie National Association of Secondary School Principals, sixty (60} per cent 
of all the high schools of Aiuorica have experiej;ccd son.e }:ind of student 
protest within the past year. In fact, no greater social issue disturbs teachers 
more profoundly than youths ' challenge to the established order in a country 
where outside agitators crocs state lines to incite riotp , desecrate the American 
flag and violently disrupt a legitimate political process. 

If v;e examine the newspapers and listen to nedia reports, v/e 
find that high school students are indeed learning from their college brethren 
that disruption brings results. The majority of high school students ore 
angry, frustrated and increasingly becoming alienated by the school. They 
are asked to form an allegiance to a democratic system in their daily lives 

,v ■ 

when they do not experience democratic action^ r^eedless to say, 
when curients of frustration are prevalent in C't schools, we snould not be 
surprised when students withdraw through drug abuse or disruptive attacks 
on school and society. 

Disruption in our schools is current, is widespread, and it is 
serious* It is best defined as any event which significantly interrupts the 
education of students. Most common among school disruptions arc student 
boycotts or walkouts, rroperty damage including arson and vandalism, rioting 
and fighting, physical confrontations between students and staff, piclxting and 
unauthorized parading, the presence in senooi of unruly, unauthorized, 
non-school persons, and lastly - abnomal unrulincss amc:ig students. 

It is noteworthy that, to date, few articles appear in j rofcssional 



journals on the sul.-ject of disruj>tion, Mucli of more relevant work appears 



h; newspapers and television. 

In a comprehensive survey study conducted by the House Sub-ConimUtec 
on General Education for the school year 19G8-69, of 2 9,000 hicli schools, the 
major issues of protest were disciplinary rules, dress codes, school services 
arid facilities and curriculum policy. 

The survey considered racial issues in a separate category and found 
that this was a factor in more than fifty (50) per cent of the protests in schools with 
m^ore than 1000 students and in thirty (3 0) per cent of the smaller schools. Racial 
issues were involved in city school protests about four :imos as often as in 
suburban or rural schools. 

Of all the schools responding, twenty (20) per cent had had a 
significant increase in minority group enrollmient in the past five years. Of this 
group, tv/enty two (22) per cent liad experienced student protests comtpared to 
only sixteen (16) per cent in schools v/ho had not had a significant increase in 
minority group Involvement. 

A study cc.. ducted in 1970 by Syracuse University of 27 hicli 
schools in 19 states serving 60,000 students indicated that p.operty damage 
and presence on school properly of unauthcrized . unruly persons vvas prevalent 
in over fifty (50) per cent of high schools. 

Espcciolly impOTtant among the conclusions of this survey wore 

the following- 

1. the size of the student L^ody Is a more irriportant v'orinblc 

th: n l!ic size of the city in winch the school is located, horger schools have 
n:cre problems. 

2. Disruption is 'jjsiUvely rr'atod tc^ intcoratiorK In other words, 
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schools which arc alniost ull v.h'jite or ail i lacl: arc loss likely to ho disrupted. 



3. integrated schools v;iih iiigher percentages of black students 
are less lil;oly to be disrupted if such schools also h<:ivo high percontages of 
black staffs. Conversely, schools with high percentages of blacks, but with 
predominantly white staffs are more likely to be disrupted. 

4. Disruption and average daily attendance are directly related. 
Wnere average dally attendance is lower, disruption is highe; arid vice versa; and 

5. Principals with the least experience in their office 

a, report greater black enrollments 

b, endorse a more active response to disruption 

c, report a greater concern for positive preventive 
training programs, and 

d, are more hesitant to project the biamp for disruption 
onto externa ) ,non- school factors , 

Urban riots have become almost commonplace since tlio first serious 
ea'ption in Watts in the summer of 1963. Legitimate violence in the form of tlie 
war in Southeast Asia is part of the daily media diet of high school students. 

khe medium of tele/ision has brought violence into alrriost every 
hom.e in the ncation. A higli school riot in Brooklyn has been vividly portrayed to 
T.V. audiences in California and Georgia. 

Moreover, nobody in America knovrs violence more directly thar. 
tbx* urban poor, oiack or v;hitc, bccaosa the incidence of jihysical crime is 
il:e highest in largo cities. Pooi urban ycutV l^etwcc.i U,c ages of 13 - 24 
arc the most crimc-pronc soament C'f the: ;\n:crican poj ulatlon. 

O 
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The success of the Civil Rights protests of the 19G0's, the 



visabiliiy and apparenl s .ccess of college protests, slum life stylos, blech 
revenge, white racism, the television generation , an i : nev; pubii^ permissiveness 
have all been external factors contributing to the anxieties of. high school youth. 

Within the school itself, student involvement in policy, 
especially concerning social codes of dress and grooming regulations , 
cuiTiculum planning, restrictions on behavior and the politicalizaticn of schools 
ail contribute to school unrest. 

Restrictions on srr.oking continue to annoy students who smoke. 

Hall passes iiTitate students. Rules such as automatic expulsion from a class 
after a ma;dnum number of absences have produced serious quarrels. In addition, 
students who feel compelled to become involved in the politiC'.il issues of the day 
expect the school to take a stronger stance on community, social activity. 

This latter point has particular significance bedause politicized 
students can wield little leverage in broad politics but can turn to the school 

ventilate their political feelings on salient social Issues. The management of these 
important social conflicts within a school Is probably the toughest problem 
administrators face. Again, the high vchool principal of today rr.ust become 
"a manager of conflict*' . 

The most tr;iditicnal ways of dealing with school disruption arc 
punitive, for oxampic suspension, expulsion, police arrest, detention and 
referral to porontal discipUne. The use of these measures to control disruption 
appears to produce rr.inlmal resuhs. 

Tl;c use of uniforr,;od police is often a cause rather than o deterrent 
of school disruption, 

Rcduclicn of academic rigidities, undcrstcMidliiO and honoring 
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criarqjno stUL-ont involvement, deccr.tralized ciccision rnakinc, expapidinej the 
knowledge of administration through in-service training in conilict resolution - 
all appear to produce positive results i»; curbing school disruption. 

The role of the high school principal has dramatically changed. 

The traditional authoritarian "who sits behind a desk issuing ultimatums 
and disciplining students and staff in his office” is obsolete. In striking 
contrast is today s principal who must become personally involved v/ith 
many people within and outside of his school. 

Perhaps, the times are best reflected in a comment of a 
high school principal^ 

”1 have an endless number of face to face, one to one 
relationships They never stop. And I v/ant to be warm, 
sincere and sharp for every one of them. Therq are only 
24 hours in any day, and 1 am really pooped. 

Can't you get ne a grant to go off and study ^ 

something somewhere?’* 
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USE OF PEEP. ATTENTIOrJ TO INCREASE 
STUDY BEHAVIOf. ’ 

2 

Saul AxolroJ/ R. Vonce Hall, rod Anl..ony Maxwell 
University of Kan$os 

Previous studies { Hall, Lund, ond Jac(<son, 1968; Becker, //lodsen, Arnold, 
ond THomos, 1967 ) hove demonstroted that contingent teacher attention can effect 
significont increoses in appropriate student behavior. The fechnfque Involves the 
teacher making soc’oi res^xnws toward the pupil ( e.g, smiling, eye contoct, ond verbal 
praise ) when he »s behoving properly ond ignoring him when he is not. The senior 
author hos found, however, thot many teochers Hove difficulty carrying out the neccssory 
procedures. The problem may result from the fact that students often provide on extemol 
stimulus ( e.g. a loud noise ) for the teacher's ottentlon when they perform inapproprioJe 
behovlors, but do not provide such o stimulus when they ore involved in study behaviors. 

In the present Investigotion the first and second authors devised a technique 
which wos intended to Sncreose tlie probobilify of the teacher attending to o student when 
he was engaged in study bohovior. The teacher, however, did not carry out the procedures. 
The experimenfers then decided to determine the effect of having on ouiStonding student 
administer contingent social reinforcement toe classmote who was perfornning rwnntudy 
belvovlon at a high rate. It was found that peer attention produced a significont 
Increase in study behavior compared to the bosellne note ond that the removal of - , 
ottention resulted In the frequency of the behavior retumMgopproximotely to its 
origlnot level* 



METHOD 



Suycci ond 

Jimmy, a 10 - yeor - old Negro boy, wa$ chosen os the s,ubject for the study 
due tc his teacher's comploint that he 'didn't settle down and do his work. The 
experimenter observed that Jimmy frequently fought with his classmotes and that 
the school principal often reprimanded him for his misbehaviors. The study wos conducted 
In the regular fourth grade classroom o^on elementary school In Konsos City, Kansas. 

All students in the school were Negro* Measurements w«?re taken opproximotely between 
10:15and 1t:15 o«m. end between 12:00 noon and 1:00 p.m. During the morning sessions 
the students were usually Involved in reading and arithmetic tasks, whereas the afternoon 
sessions involved geogrophy and history lessons. A ^ test indicated a nonsignificant 
\ difference .05 ) between the niun^er of study behaviors during the morning and 
afrerr^oon sessions for eoch experimental condition* 



Obf^ervotions 

Study behovior was defined os orienlotion toword appropriate object or person: 
o^iSigned course materials, lecturing teocher, or reciting cla^ /es, os well os class 
\ fKirticipotion b/ tfia tiucient when requested b/ the toucher .td out of sect with 
permission { Holt e^t oU^I963)i The experimenters Initiollj^ intended to obtain an 
obsofute frequenc/. of the contingent sociol ceinfercemi'nls which the teocher exhibited 
toward Jimmy. As a result, Jimmy's behavior, wos only rot.edot fwo-minufe Intervals, 
The dote sheets consisted of 30 blocks with o. "2!*.aDouoring obove the first block, a 
obove the second block, a "6" above the. ihIcxJ .block, etc. . At eoch two - minute mork 
Jimmy's behavior was rated at plus If l>4 wot engpged in a study brJravior and u minus 
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if he wa$ noK During the f!r$t 10 sessions a record of the number of social reinforcements 
which tIio teacher CKhibited toward Jimmy follov/ing a stcKjy behavior was rioted. The 
observers tabulated the time the event occurred according .o stopwatches which were 
synchronized at the beginning of the period. The same procedure was employed when 
a clossmate, Anthony^ was admifiisterlng social reinforcennenti 

A cecond observer performed reliability checks eighr times during the study. 
Except for one session the observers were separated form each other by the wall of the 
clockroom» One observer sot in ^ oornerof th: .oom, whereas the other observer was 
located about two feet inside the cfookroom. This arrangement prevented the observers 
from seeing each other on was intendfxl to increose the sikelihood of independent 
scoring. The reliability index on Jimmy's study behavior was tooukited by dividing the 
number of agreements by 30. Reliability indices ranged from 83.3 to )00 %with an 
overage of 85%. The relrobiiity on contingent social responses wos colcutoted by dividing 
thu number of agreements by the total number of agreements ond disagrecmentSi An 
agreement \n$ defined cs a case in which onn observer noted a contingent sociol 
response os occurring within Hve seconds of the record of the* other observer. Sessions 
in v/hich neither observer i^ecorded a contingent sociol reinforcement were considered 
to hove a reliobility index of 100%. Relicbiiity ir>dices on contingent sociol 

reinforcement ronged befwt'en 70»0 and 100% with a mean of 84.2%. 

/ 

[ ■ 

E xperimeriitil Piioses 

Bote lino . For fhe tiitf five teisiont expert men fers requested that the 

teacher respond to JImm/ In her usual manner and that she attempt to ignore the presence 
of the observer (s)< Ourir^gSeisiont tlx, seven, and fight the teocher v«s asked to attend • 



to Jimm/ with praise, o smile, a pot on the bock, or some other soclol response when 
she noticed he wos engaged in siud/ behavior. When it was observed that the teacher 
did not cany ojt the instructions, the experimenters obtained tho teacher's permission 
to cue her, by raising o pencil In the air, ot a time when she should respond to Jimmy, 
This procedure produced no change in the teacher's behavior during Sessioru 9ond ]0« 
The experimenters then decided not to attempt* their original experimental technique, 
and considered Sessions 6 through 10 to be on extension of baseline. During Session 10 
Jimmy completed a class assignment arxl brought if to tho teacher for grading, When 
tho tcochor ignored him, he brought the paper to Anthony, a studer\t considered to bo 
outstanding and who had scored highest in the doss on the Stonfond Achievement Test* 
Anthony^ graded the poperos 100% correct and jimmy went back to his seat* Moments 
later Jimmy returned to Anthony and asked him to write " Very good" on the paper. 

The experimenters hypothesized that Anthony's social responses hod reinforcing 
value for Jimmy, ona deui^'jd to determine whot effect these reponses would have on 
Jimmy's study behavior* During Sessions il, 12, and 13 Anthony wos osked to sit next 
to Jimmy ond bosellne measurements were continued* It wos found that the new 
seating orrangement did not produce o chonge In study rote os oompored to previous 
boseline level. 

Peer reinforcemen t* Anthony accepted the experimenters' request to "help make 
Jimmy o better student*" During Sessions 14 through 22, the senior author sot behind the 
two boys* Severol times during o session the exporfmenrer topped Ar.ihony on the back 
ot times when Jimmy was engaged In study behovior* Anii»v<7/ then ploce his hand 
on Jimmy's shoulder ond moke a comment such os * Jimmy, youVe doing a good job,*^ 
or " Keep up the good work*" Anthony was urged lo vary the content of the praise and 
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to make his remarks appropriate to the situation in which Jimmy was engaged. Gradually, 
Anthony wos encouraged to administer social reinforceme;it in situations which he himself 
considered appropriole. Beginning with Session 23 cueing was discontinued and the 
senior author returned to Jiis original observation site. During Sessions 23 through 33 
Anthony reinforced jimmy without assistance. 

BQseline2i Commencing with Session 34 Anthony ■,'as tcid that it was no longer 

necessary to praise Jimmy when he exhibited study behaviors. Anthony wos asked to 

‘ / 

treaf Jimmy in fhe same manner as he did before the Peer Reinforcement >toge of the 
study; This condition was in effect for six sessions^ 

No return to the Peer Reinforcement phase was oorri'iid out due to the ';lose of 
school for summer vacation, 



RESULTS 



The da to for the three phases of the experiment ore depicted in the upper 
portion of Fig. I. During Boseline] the median rote of study behovior wos 60.0%/ 
whereos th«, mean rote was 60.3%. During Sessions II, 12, and 13 when A ilhony's seat 
was moved next to Jimmy's, the rote of study behaviors wos 60.0% each session. 

The median percentage of study behavior increased to 83.3 % during Peer Reinforcement 
with the meon rate increosing to 81.0%. Thus b/ either meosure of central tendency the 
frequency of non ** study behoviors docreosed tc less ttxin half of the boseline rote. The 
consistency of the effect wos dem&nstroted by the fact that the rote of study behavior 
on 19 of the 20 Peer Reinforcement sessions exceeded the median rate under Baseline | 

" (.c^'titions. During BoseU '^2 median rate of study b^vior ^os 56.7% and the 
ri>ean rote wos 54.5%. — ' 






Inseil Fig. I about hero 



The lower portion of Fig. 1 indicates toe number of contingent social reinforcers 
administered to JImm/. During the 10 sessions in whicii teocher behovior was measured 
ond the 3 st^ssions in which Anthony's behavior wos being measured, no contingent social 
reinforcement was observed • The mean rate during Peer Reinforcement was 9.Z/ 
with on overage of 8.7 when cueing wos used^ond 9,7 ofter cueing was discontinued. 
During Hie six sessions of Baseline 2 only one contingent social rolnforcement was recorded 

DISCUSSION 

An importont factor in Hie present study was Hie skillful manner in which 
Anthony applied the reinforcement procedures* Although he received a minimat 
omount of instruction, he demonstrated an excellent mastery of operont conditioning 
techniques. Several times during Peer Reinforcement, the senior outhor signaled Anthony 
to reinforce Jimmy. As Anthony begon to lean over and praise Jimmy, however, he 
noticed that the sub(ect ceased his study behovior* At these times, Anthony declined to 
carry out the reinforcement procedures and instead watted until an appropriate occasion 
arose. In addition, Anthony repeofedly ignored Jimmy when the lujbect attempted to 
tolk to him ot improper times. Another example of Anthony V ',kili occurred during 
Session 25, when Jimmy was engaged in non** study behavior during most of the first 
few minutes. Anthony waited until Jimmy performed study behaviors and then 
reinforced him three timet In less than three minutes* This rote of reinforcement 

wos oonsldeiobty higher than the previous overage rote ( which was approximately one 

I ■ 

relnforcemenf «v.ry tlx rnlrut.! ). 



Anthony was frequently mformed of the progress of the study ond was complimented 
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and paid for his performonce ofto' a good session. In oddition, Anthony often turned 
toword the senior au:hor ofter he complimented Jimmy at which times the senior author 
• would nod ond smile at him* Thus it is possible thot the success of the experiment wos 
portly under the control of the reinforcement that Anthony received for performing 
appropriately. 

It is also likely that the outcome of this study depended on the relotionship 
that oiready existed between Anthony and Jimmy. The initio! indication that Anthony's 
responses had reinforcing value for Jimmy was given when Jimmy osked Anthony to 
grade his paper and write " Very good" at the top. Other evidence of their relationship 
occurred when the teacher announced that Anthony's seat would be moved next to Jimtny's . 
Jimmy responded by clopping his hands and yelling " Oh, man, thot's greatl " It was olso 
found that the boys were friends outside of school ond thot they frequently took trips 
with each other's families. Whether a similor effect on study behavior could have been 
ochievcd with o less reinforcing or outstonding classmate, remains a question for further study. 

As has been previously noted by Sroden, Hal)/ and Mitts 0^70) and Kuypers^ 

Becker, ond O 'Leory ( 1968) It Is sometimes difficult to induce teachers to corry out 
systemotic procedures designed to increase appropriate clossroom behavior. In such 
coses it is important to ottempt to devise alterrx)te strfiitegies, that are effective. The 

* I 

rosulft of fM* itudy Indicotad >hot use of clatsmotas fo cany ouf systemotSc reinforcemenf 

i , ‘ . 

procedures might b. on. such opprooch^ < ■ . ' 
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Footnotes 



' The wish .o thonk Ms. Nolen Poroio, Psinoipol of Stowe Eleoento,/ 

school, Konsos City, Konsos for sooking this stodT possible. This scseosch wos sopported 

in port by Gtoots HD00183 ond HD03144 from .he U.S. Publlo Heol.h Service, 

Oepostseen, of H E W, Nolionol lnsli.ole of. Child Heol.h ond Homon Developmen.. 

Repsir.H o«y be obNlned from R. Vonce Holl, Jenipor Go«l«.s Children's ProieC, 

2021 North Third Street, Kansas City, Kansas 66101. 
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, ^ Now wi.h .he Deporh.se... cf Edoco.ionol Psycholosy, Universinr of Connec.icet 
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Figure CopHon 

Flg« ] • The upper porMon of fhe depicfs the percentage of times in 

which Jimmy engaged in study behovior during each experimental session. The horizontal 
lines indicate tho median rate of study behavior for each phase. The lower graph reprosents 
the frequency of social roinforcers whi the teocher (first 10 sessions ) or Anthony 
administered ( remaining sessions ) while Jimmy was engaged in study behavior. The 
experimental conditions were: Baseline^ - no contirtgencies in effeetj Peer Reinforcement ■ 
social relnfbrcenent frui»j Anthony when Jimmy was behaving apprepriotely; &aseline 2 * 

f 

return to Boseline] conditions* 
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PERCENT STUDY BEHAVIOR 



BASELINE , peer REINFORCEMENT BASELINE ^ 
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